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UR method of helping 


you sell what you write 


HEN YOU submit your manuscript for review, you also 

submit yourself. You, the man or woman behind the 

copy, are always more important to us than the copy. 
Rejection comments, opinions of sympathetic friends, the books 
you consult seldom reveal what prevents your writing successful 
scripts. Really helpful advice on writing problems can be given 
only by someone who has spent years solving them. 


A complete analysis which grapples with the whole prob- 
lem, penetrates to actual causes, and offers sympathetic, expert 
advice, with an exchange of letters — that is our Collaboration 
Consultation Criticism. You secure the services of a forraer 
magazine editor (I bought fiction for Collier's for two years), a 
writer (stories in The Post, Collier's, etc., and five standard works 
on the art of fiction), and a psychologist who knows his man or 
woman before a typewriter (or loafing in an armchair). 


Authors in trouble write us saying, “Give me the works,” 
“I've tried others and got nowhere,” “Tell me if I have any ability 
and give it to me straight.” They get what they ask for. Those 
with intelligence, and a little front line courage, flourish and are 
printed and you'll find their names today in the entire range of 
magazines and in the bookstores. They believe that my Collab- 
oration Consultation Criticism is worth the $10 I charge. 


If my author is short on ability to plot or editorial require- 
ments, he is signed for Fundamentals of Fiction, fee, $50. (The 
price of this course has never been inflated.) This course has 
been accepted under Veterans Administration for G. I. enroll- 
ments. 

The fee for an Editorial Appraisal (opinion of salability or 
not and why) is only $5. The criticism fees, $5 and $10, cover 
single manuscripts not exceeding 5,000 words, fact or fiction. 
For each additional thousand words, one dollar. Fees for novels 
or fact books on request. Orders for my “Narrative Technique” 
(Harcourt Brace, $3.00) and my “The Technique of the Novel” 
(Lippincott’s, $3.50) filled by return mail. 


Send for our free pamphlet, “Literary Services. 
of inquiry answered personally and promptly. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL 


BRENT ASHABRANNER 
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Your letter 


STILLWATER, 
OKLAHOMA 
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“The Hermes Portable 
is a Writer's Delight 


says STANLEY M. RINEHART, Jr., 


President of Rinehart & Co., Publishers 





LA 





“T use and admire the Hermes 
portable. Its lightness, its 
compactness and effortless ac- 
tion are what make it so pop- 
ular with many of our authors. 


“It seems to me that a type- 
writer as modern, fast and 
foolproof as the Hermes is a 
great asset to professional 
writers.” 


$6850 


Fed. Tax Inc. 





A Paillard Product 














The Hermes Now Available Anywhere! 


See the Hermes at your dealer’s. If he is 
not yet stocked, use the coupon. 


> This Swiss, precision-made portable, 
known all over the world, has until now 
been available to only a comparatively few 


people in this country, because of limited peter morgen ggg 


PAILLARD PRODUCTS, INC. 


production. 

Now you, too, can own this lightest, 
most compact of all portables. Read the 
amazing details of the Hermes: 

@ weighs only 8 pounds, 11 ounces, in its 
metal case 

@ is 11” square, by 2%” high in its case 

@ has full standard-size keyboard 

@ will not ‘‘creep”’ in use 


@ finished in eye-soothing, soft tone, even 
to its keys 





@ standard guarantee 





n 
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265 Nadison Ave., New York 16, N. “i 


Gentlemen: 


C1 am interested in more information about 
the Hermes portable. 


(1 Enclosed is check or money order for 
$68.50. Please ship me, express prepaid, one 
Hermes portable. (New York City residents 
add 2% sales tax.) 








City. State. 
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ATTENTION WRITERS! 


Avoid the fumbling which loses sales. Use this success- 
ful, complete, step-by-step guidance: 


Novel Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Poetry Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Not sketchy outlines; each plan runs about 
350,000 words. Write for particulars and 
sample sheet. 


Also, completely personal training and 
coaching in short story technique. 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
745 S. Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles 5, Calif, 



























MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 
Corrasable bond. Electric typewriter. Carbon free. 
Mailed flat. Book lengths: 12%c per page, about 50c 

per 1000 words. Shorts 15c per page, about ‘60c per M. 

FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 

Orinda 2054 


12 La Cintilla Avenue Orinda, California 








EVE WOODBURN LITERARY AGENCY 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 
Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 


TERMS ON REQUEST 


333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. ¥. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert. 
Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave, New York 17, N. Y. 





















Digest Plus Writer Equals $500 
Sir: 

In an issue of the WriTER’s DiceEst early this 
year you had an article on writing a script for 
the Dr. Christian program. The article had a 
page taken from a script, and was generally very 
informative—so much so that I couldn’t resist 
trying one. 

I had sold a number of stories but had never 
tried script writing. I sent for a release, wrote 
my script, called it “Angel With A Black Eye,” 
and mailed it. It won a five hundred dollar 
award, and was on the air on the Dr. Christian 
program October 12. Thanks for the tip! 

LitutiAN KERR 
514 Third Avenue, W. 
Tillamook, Ore. 


Any Amount Will Do 
Sir: 

Today I received my first check, not much 
financially speaking, but to me it means a great 
deal: encouragement and the definite hope of 
future sales. The amount of the check is one 
dollar and it represents over two years of work 
and study which I have thoroughly enjoyed. 

Who was it said that the first sale makes it all 
worthwhile? Anyway, I agree. 

Mary E. Locan 
822 South Fifth Street 
Canon City, Colorado 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS 


® $1,230 for a magazine story! 

® $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
® $300.00 Advance for 60pp. of books! 
e a in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
*® Book-of-the-Month Recommendation! 
© BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 
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PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuseript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


gud write bilediy. Write for our free 


NEW YORK (18), N.Y 
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Writer Vs. Income Tax 
Sir: 

As an old reader of the Dicest I know you 
are always interested in clarification of writers’ 
problems. Mine concerns a deficiency assessment 
on a Federal income tax report for 1946. 

The assessment is for $650. This will be levied 
because my income report showed some $3000 
expenses on a South American trip, undertaken 
(on speculation) to gather material. The trip 
has resulted in two book-length mss. and a 
number of magazine articles. Of course, I shall 
find further use for the backgrounds encountered. 
The expenses claimed were only extraordinary 
costs due to travel. 

As I have been a free-lance writer since 1929, 
with a long list of articles and stories in print, I 
feel there can be no question that my trip 
actually was for business purposes. But I lack 
material to support my protest of the deficiency 
assessment. 

I’m unable to find in back issues of the Dicest 
any help for the writer vs. income tax. Has there 
been such an article, or have you any instruc- 
tions or help for me? 

LAawRENCE A. KEATING 
210 E. Michigan Street 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


e The problem of writer vs. income tax has 
never yet come up in any question submitted to 
this office. But our tax consultant says that, ac- 
cording to income tax regulation 111, section 
29, point 23, no. (a)-1 and (a)-2, ordinary or 
necessary business expenses directly connected 
with a man’s business, such as travel expenses, 
are deductible. 

It would seem, then, that you should be al- 
lowed the deduction you claimed. The regula- 
tion definitely says “ordinary” expenses and, in 
your letter, you mention “extraordinary” ex- 
penses. Perhaps this is the reason why you 
have been assessed. Maybe the tax people felt 
that the expenses were extraordinary. 

Our consultant suggests that you go to either 
a lawyer or a tax expert in your city. He thinks 
you will probably be able to defeat the assess- 
ment if you can say with certainty that the ex- 
penses were for the production of income.—Ed, 


Not the Family! 
Sir: 

I want to lodge a grievous complaint, not 
against editors—against editors’. office boys. Of 
late, I note a growing tendency for magazines to 
return rejected manuscripts without the courtesy 
of sealing the envelopes. 

Three out of five manuscripts come home un- 
sealed, open to the not incurious eyes of post- 
masters, letter-handlers, mail-riders, family. They 
might as well be sent back in goldfish bowls. 


H. E. THomas 
Hazard, Kentucky 





Sells First Story 
at 60 


‘*Since I am crowding threescore, 
my objective in taking the N.I.A. 
course was not to become a pro- 
fessional writer. However, ile 
still taking the course, I sent an 
article to St. Joseph Magazine. 
It was immediately accepted. En- 
couraged, I wrote others. Our 
Navy accepted them and asked for 
more. thanks to N.LA.”— 
Albert M. Hinman, 1937 East 
Silver Street, Tucson, Arizona. 


"How dol get My Start 


as a writer?" 
HERE'S THE ANSWER 


_ First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin then? There is no surer way 
than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “know how.’’ Understand how 
to use words. Then you can construct ae word-buildings 
that now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

oO. Rage Mark T wain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a newspaper 
copy desk. And_ the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk 
Method is today helping men and women of al "ages to 


develop their writing talent . . . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50 and sib0. 


Learn To Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is RA training school for 
writers. Here your talent pows under the supervision of sea- 
soned writers and critics. mphasis is placed on teaching you 
by experience. We don't tell you to read this author and that 
author or to study his style. We don’t give you rules a’ 
theories to absorb. The I. A. aims to teach you to express 
ourself in your own ‘notural style. You work in your own 
home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
Stories are then returned to us and we put them under a 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Su ges- 
tions are made. Soon you discover you are getting the ‘ eel" “ 




















of it, that_professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy 
approach. You can see where you are going. 
hen a magazine returns a story, 
one seldom ames  - real reason for 
the rejection ; they have no time to 
waste giving constructive criticism. ° 
The N. |. A. tells you where you are VETERANS: 
wrong, _ why, and shows you what “ 
oo oon &. This course 
A Chance To Test 
Yourself-—FREE approved 
Our unique Writing Aptitude Test 
tells whether you possess the funda- for 
mental qualities necessary to success- 
a rites = acute observation, Y. én 
matic instinct, imagination, etc. You'l 8 
enjoy taking this test. It’s free. Just Veterans 
mail me consan, Solow and ace whet 
our editors think about you sot 
paper Institute of America, One Par Training 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Pounded 
1925.) 
Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 


tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Warrer’s Dicest, December. 
Mr. 
ER ere re 
Miss 
Address ...... eee fee 
« ) Check here it you are eligible ner ‘the a. r Bill of Righs. 
All correspondence fid: ial. No will call. 7-W-569 








Copyright 1949, Newspaper Institute of America 













KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Individual assistance, guidance. 

Fiction, articles, plays. Criticism, revision, 
editing, collaboration, ghostwriting. 
Prompt service. Sales help. Rates: $1 
per 1000 words to 5000; 50c per 1000 
thereafter. Minimum fee $3. 

NOVELS AND PLAYS READ FREE 
5002 Laurel Canyon Blvd. Su. 13458 

North Hollywood, California 





ORDER SUPPLIES NOW !! 


50—9 x 12 and 50—10 x 13 Kraft Env............. $2.00 
50—6 x 9 and x 9% Kraft Env..........++. 1.65 
50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11 Kraft Env.........0+see0e 1.25 
500 Shts. 8% x 11 20# me Paper..........00. $1.75 
500 Shts. 8% x 11 Canary Second Sheets.......... 1.50 


ALL PRICES PLUS POSTAGE 
SEND FOR FREE SUPPLY AND PRICE LIST 
=o SUPPLY Seavics 
2349 Putnam Avenue erre Haute, 














CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Your ately and py | ped on 
good grade al paper. Fiity cents — ood words. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, extra first and last 
pages included free. All inquiries promptly answered. 


IDA SINGER 


Ontario, Canada 





Tillsonburg 2 





ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 
ENGLISH, Sees eee, Seentch, German 


19 W. 44th — Room 900 
NEW YORK 18 


MU 2-6390 





TYPING 


A manuscript neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a professional ist stands a better chance 
of being read and a editors. Send work 
to one who been in the basinens since 1922. 

Good gy nen’, mailed flat with your original. 
Carben free. charge for minor corrections. 

*PROMPT SERVICE! 
RATES: 45c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
40c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ovaee WINGERT 


422 So. Third S$ Chambersburg, Penna. 








Sir: 


A Proposition From a Lady 





I have a plan. At my Writers’. Colony in New 


Hampshire, I 


have 19 rooms, 


housed in five 


different buildings, spread over 12 acres of land. 
This means a lot of upkeep. So far, I haven't 
been able to afford to offer free tuition. 

But this summer I would like to offer a bit of 
work in exchange for free tuition. Complete 
tuition is $40 weekly and this includes a private 
room, private instruction in writing, breakfast 
and lunch. I would like to offer all this free 


to one carpenter, 


one painter, one gardener, 


Even after 7 or 8 hours of work in a day, there 
are still 16 hours left for sleep, writing, and 
congenial companionship with other writers. 

I also need one woman who will get break- 
fast and lunch, which will keep her occupied 
until 1 p.m. She may come for half tuition. 


All workers 
instruction. 


will, 


of course, receive private 
Their only expense will be $7.00 


weekly for the night dinner which we have in 
the village. I would like the house help to stay 
the complete school term, 8 weeks. The other 
workers may come for shorter periods of time. 
Any writers who are interested may write to me 
for more information. They need not be expert 
workers—just willing to work. Incidentally, any- 
one living west of Illinois may ride east with 
me July 1, thus saving transportation. And there 
is usually someone at the colony driving back 


west at the end of the school term. 


Mitprep I. Rem, Literary Critic 
2131% Ridge Blvd. 


Evanston, Illinois. 


Change of Address 


Sir: 


We have moved our office to larger quarters 


at 50 West St., 


Lunenburg, Massachusetts. 


After 20 years of helping writers in Cam- 


bridge, 


Massachusetts, 


we believe our Writers’ 


Counsel Service can function more efficiently in 
the quaint and charming little New England 
town on Route 2, just 4 miles from the Boston 
and Maine Railroad’s main line to the West. 
WiuuiaM E, Harris 
Writers’ Counsel Service 


50 


West Street 


Lunenburg, Mass. 
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82-35 Grenfell Avenue 





SALES ANALYSIS, CRITICISM, GHOSTWRITING, EDITING, TYPING 


REINES LITERARY SERVICE 


Kew Gardens, New York 


Vi 9-7808 
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The Hussy and the Writer 


Sir: 

Having been enticed some six months ago by 
that seductively promising hussy, Television, to 
the extent that I was writing, producing, emcee- 
ing, acting and carrying the trunks on two shows, 
I have, obviously, been a bit neglectful of my 
writing. All this for peanuts, if peanuts come 
that small! 

The experience has been wonderful and will 
be invaluable when TV begins to pay talent in 
Confederate script or better. But until I see a 
little folding material, I have moth-balled my 
puppet show, Mugsy, and am limiting my TV 
activities to a single show, Traffic Quiz, which, 
despite the dreary name, enjoys an enthusiastic 
viewer response. 

This has allowed me leisure to dust off the L. 
C. Smith, reorganize my files, and embark on a 
feverish piece-a-week writing program. Serious 
work, however, cannot begin without those most 
necessary tools, THE WriterR’s Dicest and THE 
WriTER’s Market. They’re just what I need to 
break the TV spell and put me back on the free 
lancer’s merry-go-round. 

J. Cameron HA t, Editor, 
The Pasadenan 

360 Eaton Drive 
Pasadena 8, Calif. 





It’s a Thought 
Sir: 


In Harriet Bradfield’s October column, she 
said: “Maybe the magazine folks are right who 
insist that women in their twenties are the ones 
who make magazine circulation in any woman’s 
field. It takes a rare man indeed to make any 
woman think age is something pleasant.” 

In Writer’s Dicest (February, 1949), a Best 
Years editor concludes her appeal for material 
thus: “In other words, good, inspirational 
‘corn’.” 

Could there possibly be some connection be- 
tween the editors’ buying corn, which they tried 
to sell as middle-aged dignity, and the failure of 
Best Years? 

F. ANN Murray 
P. O. Box 1917 


San Antonio, Texas 


Missing Persons 
Sir: 

I wish to contact two Southern California 
authors with whom I once corresponded. They 
are Mrs. Mabel Watts and Miss Ann Cattell. 
Any help which Wrirer’s Dicest readers can 
give me in this matter would be appreciated. 

Frank Q. Brapy 
545 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 





* DO YOU REALIZE 


“111 DONTS FOR WRITERS” 


by Maren Elwood 


Packed with actual examples, this book 
tells what NOT to do ... then shows 
WHAT TO DO and WHY! It has all the 
punch of Elwood's top-selling CHAR- 
ACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY. 





BOOKS THAT HIT THE TARGET! 


There Are 111 Different Reasons 
Why Your Stories Fail To Sell? 


* DO YOU KNOW HOW Uv ints Ones Te You? 


“WRITE FOR TRADE JOURNALS” 


by W. R. Harrison 


A book made possible through the cooperation 
of over 100 Trade Journal editors! They tell 
you WHAT they want .. . what they DON'T 
want... and WHY. A complete course in 
Trade Journal writing. 


These Books HIT the Target! 











aoe, 
Gehrett-Truett-Hall, Publishers 
1608 North Vermont, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
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WHY SHOVEL WATER 
AGAINST THE TIDE? 


Why Hide Your Head From Facts? 


Publishers estimate that 5,000,000 people are 
trying to write for publication. Yet, 90% of our 
magazine fiction is authored by less than 500 
writers, 

WHY IS THAT? Good writing is not that scarce. 
Thousands of people can write smooth, beautiful 
prose. There is no monopoly on brains or ability, 
ideas or plots. Then why do 500 writers get all 
the checks and the others get rejection slips? 


WELL, THINK THIS OVER: Critical analysis of 
both published and rejected stories shows that 
the only unique element possessed by successful 
writers is the knowledge of how to put a story 
together in the correct Story Form. 

95% of the stories in today's popular fiction 
magazines follow ONE Story Pattern. Not one 
“plot formula" but one "story formula." It stares 
you in the face from the pages of every magazine 
on the stands. 

DO YOU USE THAT PATTERN? Do you cast 
the idea, plot motivation and atmosphere .. . 
the plastic elements of your story .. . into that 
recognized mold which gives them the proper 
Story Form? 


The MASTER FORMULA is that pattern. Nine 
out of ten published stories in the Love, Sport, 
Adventure, Sea, Air, Business Problem, 'Teen-Age 
Tribulation, Detective and other Action Story 
fields are a tacit indorsement of it. Analysis of 
over 3000 stories proves that statement. 


MASTER FORMULA is a completely new ap- 
proach to the problem of story writing. 
Nothing like it in clarity and detail has 
ever been offered before. 


Printed in graph form, it is as easy to follow as 
a road map. It shows the four sections of a story, 
the Three Manners of Presentation and the 
amount of each used by good craftsmen. 


Scenes are ruled off in contrasting color; 
points of conflict are highlighted. It shows 
the Nine Ingredients inherent to every 
story (never before published) and where 
and how mony times each is used. 
It pin-points every element from “plants” to "climax" 
and shows you what to write in each 100 words. 
NOT FOR the ivory-tower tenant or the starry- 
eyed dreamer who still believes in ‘‘inspiration."* 
This ts for the writer who wants to SELL, 


A post card will bring details. 


MASTER FORMULA 


Box 1741 Fresno, Calif. 











Music Publishers’ Forum 
Sir: 

The article on How To Write Songs That 
Sell is up-to-date, and shows a good knowledge 
both of the business and technical side of song- 
writing. 

We do not encourage the submission of song 
material by amateur writers. The song form js 
so brief that almost anybody can write a song. 
It takes years and years of practical experience 
and study to write a good commercial song. The 
average songwriter can show a background of 
five to ten years in the business before he comes 
up with his first hit. 

Songwriting isan honorable craft and business, 
Too frequently newspapers and magazines make 
it seem that it’s the kind of thing one can do 
in one’s spare time. After many years of ex- 
amining amateur submissions, I can tell you it 
doesn’t work. But, our door is always open to 
the men and women who make a business of 
writing songs. 

ARNOLD SHaw, Director 
Leeds Music Corporation 
RKO Building, Radio City 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Not Much Encouragement Here 
Sir: 

I have looked over How To Write Songs That 
Sell with great interest. Arthur Korb certainly 
must have made a great study of the music 
business. 

However, I do not think it necessary for you 
to advise songwriters to place a copy of the 
song in a registered letter, addressing it to them- 
selves. This gives writers the impression that 
publishers will steal their tunes. Why should 
any publisher steal a song when he is being 
offered the song? If a number needs “fixing,” 
the publisher will not hesitate to suggest such 
fixing. 

At one time we used to receive as many as 
10,000 songs a year by mail. We finally had to 
refuse to accept any mail that looked as though 
it contained a manuscript because, out of that 
great number of songs submitted by amateurs 
each year, we were unable to find one suitable 
for publication. Once in a while a miracle hap- 
pens, and an amateur writes a great song. 

You have mentioned a great many of our 
songs in your article and the majority of those 
mentioned have a story behind them. Billy Hill 
was a very poor professional writer when he 
wrote “The Last Round-Up” for us, but we 
developed him because he had great ideas. 
Another great song, “Beer Barrel Polka,” had 
its melody written by two Czechoslovakian writers, 
but the lyric was written by one of the best lyric 
writers in the business, Lew Brown. “Too Fat 
Polka,” was written by amateurs, who were in a 
way not amateurs. They were singers in a cafe 
and had been writing special material for promi- 
nent artists. 
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Publishers are afraid to look at an amateur’s 
gng because, should they handle a song a few 
years later with a similar title, it might involve 
a letter from the songwriter’s lawyer. For in- 
stance, an amateur once showed us a song 
called “Memories.” A few years later we pub- 
lished a song called “So Many Memories.” We did 
not remember the first song and our writer had 
never heard it. In order to stop a suit, we had to 
show that hundreds of “Memory” songs had 
been written long before either one of the two 
in question. 

Louis BERNSTEIN, President 
Shapiro, Bernstein and Co., Inc. 
RKO Building, Radio City 
1270 Sixth Avenue 

New York 20, N. Y. 


The News Is Worse 
Sir: 

I read your article on How To Write Songs 
That Sell with great interest. It is a good 
article and the only criticism that I can offer is 
the fact that you do not stress sufficiently the 
difficulty in placing a song for publication. 

I am sorry to be so discouraging and I ap- 
preciate the fact that the publication of a song 
by a free lance writer is a heartbreaking thing. 
Perhaps the answer would be the establishment 
of some qualified agents with the necessary con- 
tacts. 

ETHEL G. SHAPIRO, 
Music Publishers Holding Corp. 
R.C.A. Bldg., Rockefeller Center 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Brighter Note 
Sir: 

The article, How To Write Songs That Sell, 
which appeared in Writer’s Dicest has been 
read with keen interest. It is a splendid and most 
enlightening article for the lay musician, who 
wishes to compose songs, to read, and we shall 
undoubtedly have occasion to refer composers 
to this article on many occasions. 


ALBERT H. Foster 
Clayton F. Summy Co. 

235 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


A Check’s a Check 

Sir: 

We are trying to get in touch with Mr. B. 
Lawrence because we are holding a check for 
him on his story, The Candy Kill. We would 
appreciate hearing from anyone who can give 
us his present address. 

Scott Merepiry LiTerary AGENCY 
1650 Broadway 

New York 19, N. Y. 








Enter... Beginner 
Exit ... Professional! 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 
We have told you for 





years, month after month, eg 
of the sales made by our | ., . aa 
students; sales to top dertul course exactly 


markets like the big slicks, | been trying to get 
the pulps, the confessions, 
and all the way down the | carn wri 


line. mation” about ° the 
We recently told you | 1 find my instructor 

about Jean Clark's first | pathetic.” | writes 

sale. This is what she says | New York. 











about her second sale, 
just made. “This sale means more to me, 
actually, than the first one. It has lifted 
me... thanks again for your efforts in my 


behalf." 


Enter .. . BEGINNER 
Exit .. . SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has become associated with 
us. For years we have proved that big names have no 
monopoly on sales. $.S.W. students have sold before com- 
pleting the course and continue to get their share of checks. 
We are proud of the fact that we train beginners to sell 
their very first stories at good rates. Since all work is 
personal and individual, enroliment is limited. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story telling fundamentals are based on the famous 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. TRIAL AND ERROR is included with 
the assignments. 

Send now for FREE information about this proved and 
approved course in commercial fiction ae It will tell 
you about the students who started selling while they were 
still oe with us, and others who have established them- 
selves in the writing field. Most of the sales were made 
through our selling agent, one of the best in the business 
who will handle your salable course stories on a straight 
10% commission basis. 


30 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


The coupon below could be the beginning of your suc- 
cessful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip it, fill 
it, and send it. 





VETERANS: 
Write for Special Offer. 











SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL D 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have () do not have [J 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Approved as a correspondence school, under the laws of 
the State of New York. 











DONALD FRIEDE 


offers a personal 
service for writers 


For the past 26 years I have been intimately 
and actively connected with the literary world 
—as publisher, motion-picture story agent, 
and writer. As co-owner of Boni & Liveright 
and co-founder of Covici-Friede I published 
the first books of Ernest Hemingway, William 
Faulkner, Dorothy Parker, Clifford Odets, 
Philip Barry, Anita Loos and Sally Benson, 
as well as books by Theodore Dreiser, Eugene 
O’Neill, George S. Kaufman, H. Bedford- 
Jones, Fulton Oursler, Frances Marion, John 
Steinbeck, Ben Hecht, Gene Fowler and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, to name but a few. 
As Story Editor for the Myron Selznick and 
A. & S. Lyons agencies in Hollywood I repre- 
sented Ernest Hemingway, W. Somerset Mau- 
gham, MacKinlay Kantor, Christopher Mor- 
ley, Pearl Buck, H. G. Wells, John Van Druten 
and Dudley Nichols, among many others, and 
also acted as motion-picture representative for 
books from virtually every major publisher 
and literary agent in the country. As a 
writer I have conducted a column in ‘The 
Hollywood Reporter’, published articles in 
‘Esquire’ and ‘Town & Country’, and written 
a novel in collaboration with H. Bedford-Jones 
(‘John Barry’, published by Creative Age 
Press), as well as my memoirs of the 1920s, 
‘The Mechanical Angel’, published by Alfred 
A. Knopf. 


I now offer the sum total of my experience 
to you. Every manuscript submitted to me 
will be read by me personally, and I will tell 
you, constructively and in detail, exactly what 
I think of it, and why. If I feel that it can be 
made salable—to book publishers, magazines 
or motion-pictures—I will work with you step 
by step as you follow my specific suggestions 
for revisions and re-writing. I set no limit on 
the amount of work which I will do with you. 
My sole object is to heip you realize all the 
possibilities in your manuscript. 

When I feel that your manuscript is ready 
for submission I will place it with an agent 
of standing who will handle the selling of it 
for you on the usual ten per cent basis. 

The only fee you ever pay for my services 
is your original reading fee ($15.00 for manu- 
scripts of up to 10,000 words, $20.00 for 
manuscripts of up to 20,000 words, $25.00 for 
manuscripts of up to 30,000 words, and $50.00 
for novels). 


DONALD FRIEDE 


735 Taylor, San Francisco 2, Calif. 











A Way to Learn 
Sir: 

Knowing that many young’ writers cannot 
afford the cost of competent instruction, I would 
like to point out an easy way of making cents 
make sense. 

Quite a long time ago, I formed the habit of 
reading every article I could find on the tech- 
nique of writing. There was one drawback to 
this procedure: WritTer’s Dicest didn’t come 
out fast enough. So, I knew that I would have to 
find some other way of increasing my knowledge 
of the writing craft. 

I had noticed a number of stores that sold 
used magazines. It was no trouble to visit them 
and select material that seemed especially suited 
to my needs. The used-magazine stands began to 
satisfy my hunger for help in my writing. But in 
a very short time my room began to look like the 
stores I was patronizing—second-hand magazines 
everywhere. Something had to be done; either 
the hobby or the magazines had to go. 

I decided to make a file and keep only the 
articles that appealed to me. Then, I began to 
divide my file: part of it was trade journal in- 
struction, part standard fiction, part methods for 
constructing fact articles, etc. At the same time, 
I noticed that some teachers could always be 
depended upon to furnish the instruction I most 
needed. So, I always clipped their articles. 

Long after the date of issue, many books on 
writing are composed of articles which have ap- 
peared in writers’ magazines. In fact, with the 
articles on hand, I have the equivalent of a 
number of costly courses on various types of 
writing. I have sold my copy in widely scattered 
fields, from the juveniles to the semi-slicks and 
much of my luck is due to instruction gained 
from reading old copies of WritreR’s DicEst. 

Davip LESTER 
P. O. Box 96 
W. Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Shame on the “Post” 
Sir: 

Critics, instructors, schools of writing, writers’ 
magazines—all have stressed avoiding the word 
“said.” They insist it really isn’t necessary to use 
it so often in any worthwhile dialogue between 
characters already introduced. 

Some editors evidently love to pay for “said,” 
though. A recent issue of The Saturday Evening 
Post had the most glaring example of its use I 
have ever seen in any publication. There were 
just 96 words in one passage of the story and the 
word “said” appeared nine times—about 10 per 
cent of the wordage. And the Post is supposed 
to be tops! 

E. O. Ponp 
740 Chemeketa Street 
Salem, Oregon 
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For 

Sir: 
Help out Mr. Hopson; help out Mr. Stroud? 

No! I say cheers for Mrs. Stroud and more 

power to her. 

J. D. Wise 

Baltimore 12, Md. 


Against 
Sir: 

Doris Stroud is, apparently, a wife who wants 
her husband’s creative efforts to conform to her 
taste in literature. If she wants the name Stroud 
on post-atomic classics, why doesn’t she write 
them herself? 

I never in my life bought a pulp or a con- 
fession BWTS—before writing to sell. The 
twelve sales I have made in the latter field (at 
nothing less than 4c per word and as high as 
15c) would not have been possible if I had not 
studied the sin and suffer mags. 

Although I have yet to make a general fiction 
sale, you’d find the pulps I read covered with 
marginal notes pointing out characterization, un- 
folding of plot, tags, heightening of suspense, 
etc. And I’ve reached the point where I can at 
least figure out what’s wrong with a story that 
doesn’t read right. 

As a wife myself, I suggest that Mrs. Stroud 
allow her husband to retain his individuality 
and to enjoy his work—even if he wants to dig 
ditches. He’ll be a happier husband if she do-~-: 
one less likely to object to her choice of reading 
matter. 

Or would she prefer living the life of Thoreau? 

RutH E. RenKEL 
P.O. Box 695 
Elyria, Ohio 


Trade Magazine 
Sir: 

The American Carbonator and Bottler, the 
national magazine of the soft drink bottling in- 
dustry, is in the market for articles which will 
interest plant owners and managers. 

We need feature articles of the “how to” type, 
showing in specific detail methods successfully 
used by bottlers in building sales, distribution, 
and goodwill, and in cutting costs of operation. 
These features should be based on interviews and 
should be slanted for bottlers. 

Lengths run from 1000 to 2500 words and 
payment is one cent a word and up upon closing 
of an issue. We require a minimum of two and 
a maximum of six photos for illustration. Pay- 
ment is $3.50 and up for each acceptable photo. 

For further details, query: 

A. S. Loyess, Editor 

American Carbonator and Bottler 
56 Marietta Street, N. W. 

Atlanta 3, Georgia 








MAKE THAT NEXT STORY 
RING THE CASH REGISTER! 





When you use your own EXCLUSIVE 


SHERWOOD “BRIEF” 


A Sherwood “Brief” gives you the whole 
story—1000 words or more—in a 
—_ capsule Reape No more 
plot angles, duedading 
characters, soare for ba ckground— 
your story is in the 
Sherwood “Brief”, so that you write 
— easily, in your own words! Each 
herwood “Brief” is different—it is ex- 
pe with you—it is written for you! 


For Every Commercial Writer! 


Ghort story, book length, radio, tele- 
vision, stage, movi ood “Briefs” 
are written to order for pee purpose. 
An indispensable aid Me beginning writ- 


ers—a must with 
nj ton been frelped 


mercial writers! 
to amazing success with Sherwood 


“Briefs”—why not you? 


NOW !s IS THE TIME! 


Never were there so many opportunities 


ing field been searching for new talent, 
new material, as right now—TODAY! 
Let - me be and other 
Sherw services help you to greater 
income immediately! 


OTHER SHERWOOD SERVICES INCLUDE: 


@ Analysis Advice—by a Professor 
Criti an Editor 

Revision for Ae ve an Editor 
a y Selling Writers 

y Sherwood Staff 
Sales ys os Market Analyst 
Typing Service—by skilled typists. 
Mail This Coupon NOW. No obligation! 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 
Director, International Foundation for 


Scri 
Dept. 2-A, 212 Atlas Buildin 
Sel Lake Cay 1, Utah . 

Please send eungiete information on: 

0) THE SHERWOOD “BRIEF” 

( OTHER MANUSCRIPT SERVICES 
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Dog At the Door 
Sir: 

There is an old Chinese superstition that says: 
“If a stray dog comes to your back door, you 
will have good luck.” 

A few weeks ago the stray dog, a cute little 
mutt, appeared at my back door. The same day, 
the mailman brought my first check for a short 
story, in place of the usual rejection slip. Since 
then, I have had three more acceptances. 

Here’s my formula for other struggling writers. 
Hang a hunk of meat at the back door. Maybe 
the pooch will appear—along with the checks. 

Incidentally, my wife wouldn’t let me keep the 
dog. 

Lee RUTTLE 
3765-A Shafter Avenue 
Oakland 9, California 


A Mississippi Stuart Coming Up 
Sir: 

My first short story, “Cotton Patch’s End,” 
has just been published in Southern Farmer. It 
gave me a wonderful thrill when I read it, not 
because I'd written a 1500-word short story that 
sold, but because it was proof that I really 
can make other people feel the things that have 
stirred my own heart and have kept me plugging 
for all these years. 

Perhaps I may be able to do for my home state 
what Jesse Stuart did for his beloved Kentucky. 
I hope so. 

Mrs. Crarre WILLIAMS 
Route No. 3 
Decatur, Mississippi 


New Book 
Sir: 

The Magazine of Fantasy, a new quarterly 
published by Lawrence Spivak, needs imaginative 
fiction, supernatural or scientific, of high quality. 
There are no editorial formulae or tabus. All 
that we insist upon is freshness of idea and a 
high standard of writing. In addition to originals, 
we want reprints, especially of fantasy stories 
originally published in non-fantasy markets. 

Preferred lengths are 3500 to 6000 words and 
payment is $100 for originals and $50 for re- 
prints, on acceptance. 

ANTHONY BOUCHER 

J. Francis: McComas, Editors 
The Magazine of Fantasy 
2643 Dana Street 

Berkeley, Calif. 


SUCCESSFUL CRITIC for 15 years 
WILL PERSONALLY JUDGE YOUR Ms. 
Rares ts fal SB" okt: 83 to Ea Chicago Clase & Club. 

MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 





1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique)......... $1.00 
2——WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas).........- 2:00 
S—-WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything). .....: 2's0 
or WE TERS: Pek to EARN lon appsonch to, writting) 2.88 
3 ew . 
6—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained.... 3.00 
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“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club 
recommendation; WRITE THE SHORT 
SHORT (The Writer, Inc.), and her latest 
book 111 DONT’S FOR WRITERS, pub- 
lished by Gehrett-Truett-Hall. 
Fiction 
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Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism . . . Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, California 











Evanston, Itlinels 


Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 
Fiction — Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


T= Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
you send is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor 
takes you in band. em | 
your questions, helping you fin 

the type of work for which you VETERANS: 
are naturally suited. Before long 
you are writing in your own home The course ap- 
ction stories, essays, short 

sketches, whatever 7 are_ best proved for vet- 
suited to do. Send for FREE erans’ training. 
CATALOG today. Canadians 

may make payments in Canadian 
funds. 

The Magazine Institute, Inc., Dept. 812-A, 50 Rockefeller 

Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 

















THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 812-A, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your free catalog, without obligation, to: 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman ‘will call) 
( ) Check here if eligible under G. I. Bill 
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SERVICE: 
If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and cover sto! 
sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be re- \ 
paired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional plo 
charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and : 
give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. wr 
anc 
TERMS: dig 
Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a girl 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British suc 
and other foreign sales. WTi 
Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your wa' 
P g gi g 
keep through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 5,000 tio! 
words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven ‘ 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types of material 
on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed Op] 
envelope, please, with all manuscripts. plo 
wh 
SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 1650 BROADWAY, N. Y.19,N.Y.] © 
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PLOTTING TROUBLE IS LIKE the common 
cold. Ninety-nine per cent of fiction writers 
catch it at some time in mild or acute 
form. A light case causes severe slowdown 
in writing, shortness of funds, aggravation 
of writer and writer’s family and, finally, 
return of manuscript with editor’s sug- 
gestion that writer revise and strengthen 
story. An acute case of plotting trouble 
causes delay, more aggravation, a barren 
spell, and continual rejection of story or 
stories. 

Why do established writers have trouble 
plotting? Part of the answer is that some 
writers have stumbled upon a good formula 
and written it to death. Then, they can’t 
dig themselves out of the rut. Boy meets 
girl, loses girl, gets girl—has proved just 
such a stumbling-block formula for many 
writers. Plotting is more fundamental than 
waving some magic-wand word combina- 
tion. 

There are other writers, temperamentally 
opposed to the formula writers, who resent 
plotting as so much technique, hampering 
what they have to express. They fear that, 
in emphasizing plot, they'll forget to make 


By Joan Ranson 


the story itself interesting. They maintain 
that characterization is everything; or that 
style is everything; or that emotion is 
everything. 

Characterization, style, emotion do not 
conflict with plot, nor are they part of plot. 
It is their confusion with plot that makes a 
story weak or static. It is the denial of plot 
or inability to see what it is that leads many 
a writer to bury his technical faults so deep 
that when the finished story misses its mark 
he is helpless to revise it. Then, he takes it 
to a technician or sends it to an editor 
and is astounded at the simplicity of sug- 
gestions about strengthening the story line. 

That is the function of plot—to carry the 
story. It is the bony structure which sup- 
ports the story. You might as well deny the 
body’s backbone as deny the story’s plot. 
When you think of a person, you think of 
his face, hands, eyes, manner of walking, 
some odd trait. Yet even though you don’t 
think of it, you know he has a backbone. 
So with writing. When you remember a 
good story, you do not think of its plot, but 
you know that the story could not exist 
without one. 
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So-called plotless stories, a specialty of 
some literary and advance-guard maga- 
zines, are either very loosely-plotted stories 
or not stories at all. They are much harder 
to write than plotted stories because they 
require ‘outstanding style or great individ- 
uality of outlook, and the market for them 
is as limited as the audience for the maga- 
zines in which they appear. 


If you don’t like the term “plot,” you 
probably call it “story line” or “pattern.” 
But plot is the popular term. What precisely 
is this ingredient of salable fiction? To an- 
swer that, picture yourself telling a story to a 
little girl of six who is sitting on your knee. 
You are telling her about Dorothy, a child 
her own age, who is walking down a lane 
into a forest. You pause for breath, a puff 
on your cigarette, and a bit more inspira- 
tion. But your impatient listener says, “And 
then what happened?” So, hastily, to give 
yourself time for thought, you say, “Dor- 
othy sat down on a stone for a minute.” 
The child asks, “Why?” 


In those two questions—‘“What hap- 
pened?” and “Why?”’—you have, sim- 
mered down, the cause and effect of plot. 
Plot is sequence of cause and effect. But it 
is more than that. As the basis of the 
action, it cannot be static; it must move 
along. And it cannot move very far if its 
characters or component elements work 
with each other. If all movements were 
alike or parallel, it would end almost as 
soon as it began. So the movements of the 
characters or parts are conflicting. 


Your story’s plan, the plot, is based on 
conflict. Conflict forms the central section 
of your plot. In the beginning of your work 
of fiction, your character, or the place, or 
animals, or whatever is the hero of your 
piece, is in a certain state. This is the 
status quo. 


Then something happens—a piece of the 
status quo disintegrates. It falls out of posi- 
tion because of some quality inherent in 
the original character or central idea. This 
disintegration, the introduction of the op- 
position, and the resultant struggle of the 
different pieces or characters, comprise the 
conflict or the middle of the plot. The final 
result, the resolving of these elements into 
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a new status quo, is the last part of your 
plot and the end of your story. 

Status quo, conflict, resolution! Now that 
we've arrived at the very simplest prin- 
ciples of plot. construction, you are in one 
of two minds. Either you're suspicious, 
thinking “Nothing could be that easy!” or 
you're a bit worried, feeling, as a man on 
the edge of a forest, that the thicket looks 
impenetrable. Perhaps we can get into the 
forest by studying current examples of the 
plot parts as they appear in different types 
of magazines. 

Here is the beginning of a Ladies’ Home 
Journal lead story, “Side Trip to Spring,” 
by Gladys Taber: 


She was brushing her hair when 
the awful feeling swept over her. It 
shook her so that she laid down the 
hairbrush and held to the edge of the 
chest of drawers with both hands. The 
April sun was brighter, angling into 
the big bedroom with its mellow an- 
tique maple and pine. And it revealed 
too much. She saw the small lines at 
the corners of her gray eyes, she saw 
the hollowed places under her eyes 
and the mark on her nose from her 
glasses. She saw the fold of softness 
under her chin where the lines should 
have been clean and delicate. She saw 
the pallor of her skin with no glow 
under it at all. She saw, in fact, the 
footprints of the years on herself. 

And suddenly it seemed dreadful. 
She didn’t want to be middle-aged, she 
didn’t want tomorrow to be that fatal 
birthday marking the downward slope 
in her life. But no power on earth 
could keep tomorrow from being Fri- 
day and her birthday. 

Where had the years gone? And 
what had she done with them? 


What do these 182 words give you? They 
present the time—April, Thursday morn- 
ing; specific place—a bedroom; main pro- 
tagonist—a middle-aged woman; and her 
problem—a desire to be young again. An 
ideal plot beginning has, preferably in its 
first 150 words or so, the main character or 
characters, the setting, both general and 
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specific, the mood of the story and the first 
brief indication of the problem. That’s a 
lot to pack into a beginning but Gladys 
Taber has done it. True, she omits the gen- 
eral setting. We do not know in what part 
of the country this woman lives. But the 
omission seems to be intentional. This hero- 
ine’s wish is the general wish of every aging 
woman and, therefore, the location can be 
general. 

The fact that creating status quo is a 
principle of plotting, not a formula, may 
be illustrated by an excerpt from an en- 
tirely different type of magazine from the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. A recent lead story 
in Adventure, the pulp magazine for men, 
was a novelette, “Chilkoot North,” by Dan 
Cushman. It began: 


The luck of Horseshoe Kelly had 


“Ninety-nine per cent of fiction writers catch the disease in mild or acute form.” 














for it. Horseshoe Kelly was down to 
hardpan. And so the days of March, 
1898, found him carrying his own 
grubstake over a mountain of snow 
and ice called the Chilkoot Pass. 

He’d been at it twenty-one days. 
Those young men of the Northwest 
Mounted up at the top meant it when 
they said no stampeder would cross to 
the interior without a ton of grub. 

Horseshoe Kelly stopped at “breather 
number two” and turned his back 
toward the arctic wind that licked 
down across the summit. It had been 
eight below at Sheep Camp, and that 
meant eighteen here and at least 
twenty-eight at the crest. It was a hell 
of a country, and by the looks of 
things it might get worse. 


























gone stale in San Francisco. It had 
made a turn for the worse when the 
steamer Jacob Swain crumpled her 
rusty bottom on a reef along the mist- 
draped Alaskan coast, and it had taken 
the final skids across the poker tables 
of gold-rush Skagway. 

The sourdoughs had an expression 


Here are 180 words from a men’s pulp 
story contrasted with 182 words from a 
women’s slick. What is the status quo at 
the beginning of “Chilkoot North”? The 
hero and his predicament are presented, 
the general and specific location, general 
and specific time, and the mood are given. 

Contrast with the beginning of this story 
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the beginning of the picaresque tale which 
leads in the October, 1949, Atlantic. Here, 
in 194 words, is the status quo of the plot 
in the literary magazine story, “The Tun- 
nel of Love,” by Dillon Anderson: 


As the ferryboat eased out of the 
Bolivar slip, I and Claudie got out of 
our Ford and went forward to watch a 
school of porpoises playing ahead of us 
in Galveston Bay. It was a blistering 
July day, and the heat waves dancing 
on the water between us and Pelican 
Spit made the quarantine station there 
look like a bay scene painted on loose 
canvas. 

From the Texas mainland to Gal- 
veston Island, the ferryboat took us no 
more than a couple of miles or so; but 
as we drove away from the slip into 
Galveston, it seemed that the distance 
might as well have been a lot farther. 
We had left the smoke and steam and 
dust of places where money was being 
made, and in no time at all we found 
ourselves breathing whiffs of Sen-sen, 
witch hazel, fresh popcorn, and all the 








other gaudy smells of places where 
money was being spent. This easy cli- 
mate began to agree with us right 
away. 

That afternoon when we were hav- 
ing beer and pretzels and hard-boiled 
eggs on Murdock’s Beach, I counted 
our money. “Look, Claudie,” I said, 
“we are down to eight dollars. .. .” 


You can find the same plot elements that 
you found in the other plot beginnings. My 
one objection to the last example—and it 
isn’t a serious objection—is that Claudie has 
a feminine name and you don’t find out 
until paragraph four that he’s the heroine’s 
husband, not the hero’s wife. 

All three of these different types of maga- 
zines, published for entirely dissimilar audi- 
ences, have plots which contain initially the 
same elements, although the stories are not 
alike. I picked the three stories simply be- 
cause they were the lead stories in their re- 
spective magazines. I could have chosen 
Woman’s Home Companion, Collier’s, or 
the Saturday Evening Post with the same 
results. You can continue the investigation 
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for yourself by reading the story beginnings 

in your favorite magazine. If you are skep- 
tical about how fundamental this analysis 
is, the results of your own reading should 
convince you. 

It is much more difficult to find simi- 
larity in the middle plot parts of different 
kinds of stories. Since the middle plot is 
concerned with the disintegration of the 
status quo and resultant conflict, it is in 
this part of the plot that the opposition ele- 
ment is introduced. On the surface, oppo- 
sition is not equally apparent in the various 
types of stories. Inner, introspective stories, 
sometimes called “slow moving,” have op- 
position and conflict which differs from 
that in outer, physical, or “fast-moving” 
stories. 

But all conflict breaks down into four 
kinds, any of which can make a strong plot 
—man against himself; man against man 
or men; man against society; man against 
nature or outside force. These conflicts, or 
variations of them, have sometimes been 
called the basic dramatic situations. That is 
why you often hear the statement, “There 
are only four basic plots.” For instance, 
Remy de Gourmont, the French writer, 
listed as possible situations: man as center 
in relation to himself; in relation to other 
men; in relation to the other sex; in rela- 
tion to God or nature. 

It is mainly the type of conflict you 
choose which determines the type of plot 
you get. Thus, if your opposition element 
is nature, as Jack London’s often is, your 
plot is primarily one of adventure. Man 
against himself, on the other hand, gen- 
erally produces psychological or mental 
complications. Whatever conflict you 
choose, though, it must pertain to the ele- 
ments of the status quo. It is the change in 
that initial state which causes the conflict. 
This is true of all well-plotted stories 
whether they are outward or inward stories. 
A disregard of this principle results in what 
editors call lack of motivation, incredibility, 
an unconvincing, weak story. 

To examine the middle part of plot, let’s 
turn to the same three stories: In “Side 
Trip to Spring,” the heroine is momentarily 
able to fulfill her desire to be young again 
by reliving one of her adolescent birthdays. 





She goes through all the struggles and suf- 
fering of youth which, in her middle-age, 
she has forgotten. Middle plot is, therefore, 
disintegration of heroine’s desire to be 
young achieved by forcing her to face 
again her youthful struggles. 

Specific opposition elements introduced 
in this middle plot are: pimples on the 
face, insecurity in love, heroine’s father’s 
disapproval of her love, threat of separa- 
tion from her sweetheart, and finally child- 
ish measles which keep her quarantined. 
Elements of status quo which have changed 
are: time—from past to present; heroine— 
from middle-aged to young; heroine’s de- 
sire—it vanishes when it is granted. The 
resolution is a logical one: new state—mid- 
dle-aged woman, glad of her emotional se- 
curity, adjusted to her surroundings, no 
longer wishes for youth. 

You will notice that the plot is not the 
action but simply the basis for the action. 
The action in this story is the sum of the 
actions—the woman brushing her hair, 
thinking back, going to bed, dreaming and 
reliving in the dream the frustrations of 
youth, waking up to find her husband 
there, and eating her birthday breakfast. 
Nor is the plot the theme which, in this 
instance, can be stated several ways: Each 
age has its compensations, or, youth is emo- 
tional insecurity—a very painful part of 
life—or, as Browning said in Rabbi Ben 
Ezra: 

Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which 
the first was made. 


For theme is the significance of the story, 
the point behind the story, the idea you 
wish to convey. Your theme may or may 
not be a moral, but if it is, you must be 
artistic about it. Modern readers won’t be 
preached at. 

Since Gladys Taber’s plot has been used 
—and brilliantly—in the past by the Irish 
playwright, Lord Dunsany, and by Sir 
James Barrie, this story brings up still 
another question: Can plot be plagiarized? 
No, no more than the skeletal structure of 
anything can be plagiarized. Shakespeare is 
often accused of taking others’ plots. He 
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did more than that. He took situations and 
the devices that make situations. To these 
he applied his own method of handling, and 
his own method contained genius. Today, 
copyright laws forbid even geniuses doing 
what he did. 


Every plot is old, just as the blueprints 
for any craft are old, with only superficial 
improvements to bring them up to date. 
So, in using the same plot that others have 
used, Gladys Taber took nothing that be- 
longed to anybody else. Barrie did not 
plagiarize Dunsany’s play any more than 
Gladys Taber plagiarized either of them. 
In each instance, the ideas, the back- 
grounds, the devices, the characters, the 
specific opposition elements are entirely dif- 
ferent. The result? Although founded on 
the same plot, the two plays and the story 
are entirely different in effect. 

In the second of our sample plots, we 
find the hero of “Chilkoot North” seeking 
his fortune in the Klondike rush. This plot 
has more complications—that is, more vary- 
ing opposition and more episodes contain- 
ing opposition—than a short story would 
have because this is a novelette. Longer 
fiction forms need more plot complications 
in order to prop up the action so that the 
story won’t sag. The hero has as opposition 
men and nature. Because he is a good faro 
dealer, he is hired by a gambling house 
operator. He and his boss struggle against 
a rival operator with the boss working 
against the hero for his own ends. The 
weather offers color and a lesser opposition 
in the story. Arguments, fights, shootings, 
killings constitute a great deal of the action. 
In the status quo the hero is shown as re- 
sourceful, honest, and courageous but in 
alien territory. These elements bring him 
into conflict with the opposition elements, 
the two gambling house operators and 
adverse weather conditions. Resolution: 
Changed luck for hero—a place in the 
Klondike and the promise of a girl! 

By contrast, the literary story, “The 
Tunnel of Love,” which also concerns a 
picaresque hero, offers a humorous note in 
its opposition character, a phrenologist 
whose wife has taken the car off his trailer 
and gone home to mother. Two soldiers 
of fortune answer the phrenologist’s adver- 
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tisement for companions, contribute their 
car, and join his racket—one as photogra. 
pher and the other as psychologist. The 
three travel together until, one day, the 
phrenologist’s wife returns and the married 
couple take the only car, leaving the two 
men stranded. 

There’s not much plot here, but humor- 
ous stories do not need complicated plots 
since their readability depends on other 
elements than plot. And literary magazines 
require  stylistically-written rather than 
heavily-plotted stories. It is the cupidity 
and gullibility of the characters shown in 
the status quo that leads them to the com- 
plications. The confidence trick plot is 
much liked by humorists. George Ade used 
it. Damon Runyon used it. W. W. Jacobs, 
the English humorist, used it. If you can 
write humorously, you can use a trick for 
a plot and make it delightful. 

It is probable that you will spend most 
of your thinking on the middle part of your 
plot. And, as Stephen Leacock said, “Writ- 
ing is thinking.” You will think most about 
plot conflict or middle plot simply because 
it is this part which fixes the type of story. 
For instance, the disintegration of a desire 
for youth could scarcely be a humorous 
story. Struggle against crooked gambling 
operators in the cold of the Klondike could 
never be a mental story. Being duped out 
of your car by a phrenologist might poss- 
bly be an exposé, but the phrenologist 
angle tips you off that it is to be a humor. 
ous story. 

How do you get the germinating idea 
that starts the whole plot structure build- 
ing in your mind? A plot germ can spring 
from many sources. A story idea is not 
usually deliberately invoked. It’s a passing 
impression, jotted down or remembered, 
which is allowed to “brew” for some time. 
Its inception depends on you—your special 
interests, the type of life you lead, the 
things you notice. No one plots in a void. 
You'll find that hobbies, situations, friends, 
your reading will lead you to story ideas. 
Some writers claim they get story ideas in 
their sleep. It Has been said that H. G. 
Wells kept a dictaphone near his bed, 
using his dreams as a basis for his other- 
world fantasies. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Teen-age 
Talk 


Ir WAS EDITH WHARTON who once likened 
the dialogue in a story to the spray into 
which a wave breaks at its crest. And when 
you stop to think how monotonous a body 
of water would appear without that en- 
livening flash of white against the blue, you 
realize the important part dialogue plays in 
any story. 

The appearance on the printed page 
of short uneven sentences enclosed in 
quotes is pleasing, because they afford an 
agreeable contrast to the squarish solid 
blocks of narrative. But, the dialogue should 
be good dialogue, that is, it should sound 
natural, approximate the way real people 
talk. And it should serve some purpose, 
either advance the plot, or establish char- 
acter, or clarify a situation requiring some 
concise back and forth discussion. 

Much of my own writing has been about 
teen-agers. Some twenty-five of my stories 
concerning this age group have appeared 
in Red Book, American, Cosmopolitan, 
Good Housekeeping, and other magazines. 
Years ago, when, after a considerable ap- 
prenticeship in newspaper syndicate writ- 
ing, I sold my first story to Redbook, Edwin 


By Rosamond du Jardin 


Balmer particularly commended some of the 
dialogue in my story which told of the diffi- 
culties encountered by a group of teen-agers 
who were putting on a class play. No doubt 
this particular dialogue would seem badly 
dated now—dialogue is likely to get that 
way after seventeen years or so—still, it was 
fresh enough at the time to help sell a be- 
ginner’s story to a first-string magazine. 
You can’t ask for more than that. 

Teen-agers have a way of speaking which 
is distinctively their own. And I’m not talk- 
ing about phoney jive terms, all this “hep” 
and “square” and “icky” stuff which re- 
quires an interpreter to translate. The sort 
of natural, normal teen-agers I know talk 
plain English, but with a knack for the 
humorously-turned phrase, the fresh bit of 
slang, the original and unstudied wise-crack. 
With two children of my own recently 
emerged from their teens and one who 
hasn’t quite achieved hers yet, I’ve had a 
wealth of material at hand for a long time 
and expect to have more in another few 
years. 

I don’t use my family alone as models for 
story characters. You can hear teen-agers 
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talking anywhere, on buses, or in school 
corridors, or at any soda fountain where 
the young fry congregate to quench that 
terrific four o’clock thirst. Listen unob- 
trusively and then, when you write about 
a similar age group, have your characters 
talk in a similar manner. If they talk like 
real people they will seem to be real people. 

The best way I’ve found for checking on 
dialogue is to speak it aloud, if I’m at 
all doubtful. Does it sound the way the 
youngsters actually talk? If not, I work it 
over until it does. And be sure to keep your 
dialogue in character. If you have indi- 
cated that your high-school hero is the 
strong silent type, never let him get too 
talkative. Make him say things in the 
fewest possible words. If, on the other 
hand, you’ve pictured him as wise-cracking 
and witty, let the words you put into his 
mouth carry out this illusion. 

A few years ago I wrote a story about a 
girl called Twink, a college sophomore, 
very pretty and popular, but definitely 
a Brain. In it, Twink devised a scheme for 
getting a new roof for the Sigma house by 
the simple expedient of arranging things 
so that a wealthy Sig alumnus, back at col- 
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“Since Twink is talkative and vivacious, her dialogue runs to long sentences, a free, 
rambling way of speaking. Gee-gee, an introvert, uses few words, short sentences.” 





lege for his class reunion, had a very good 
time. Twink had a boy friend named Terry 
who was an important part of the plot. 
Her room-mate was Gertrude Geraldine 
Walters, a tall, earnest type of girl with 
astigmatism. Twink had dreamed up the 
nickname Gee-gee for her room-mate so 
that when loyal sorority sisters tried to fix 
her up with a blind date, the date did not 
suspect the worst until it was too late. 
Here’s a brief run-through of some of the 
early dialogue in the story, a scene between 
the two girls in which their conversation 
serves both to advance the plot and estab- 
lish character: 


Gee-gee returned from the library 
one evening to discover Twink sitting 
on her bed studying her reflection crit- 
ically in a hand mirror. Gee-gee shut 
the door and leaned against it, ap- 
palled at the sight that met her eyes. 

She demanded, ‘‘Twink Ellison, 
what have you done to your face?” 

Twink turned limpid blue eyes in 
her friend’s direction. “I’m _ experi- 
menting. Tell me, Gee-gee, which 
color scheme do you prefer? I used 
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the make-up for blue-eyed types on this 
side and the green-eyed formula on the 
other. What do you think?” 

Gee-gee said resignedly, “I think 
you're crazy, but I may be prejudiced.” 

Twink sighed and reached for her 
cold cream. “A fine attitude! If every- 
body was like you, there wouldn’t be 
any great discoveries made.” 

Gee-gee grinned, and then her 
glance grew thoughtful. “I thought 
you had a date with Terry.” 

“Did,” Twink admitted, massaging 
with rhythmic strokes. “But Terry has 
a cold and I’m allergic to men with 
colds. So I sent him to bed early to 
recuperate—only I’m afraid it won't 
do much good.” 

“The best doctors recommend it.” 

“T know, but that’s where he got the 
cold,” Twink explained. “You see, the 


roof of the Sig house leaks, and all | 


during that storm last night it leaked 
on Terry.” 

Gee-gee sniffed. “And it didn’t even 
occur to your handsome lame-brain to 
get up and move the bed over?” 

“He is handsome, isn’t he?” Twink’s 
eyes grew dreamy. “I think he looks a 
little like Tyrone Power. And he has a 
beautiful brain! You're just jealous. It 
wasn’t Terry’s brain that failed him 
last night; it was his reflexes. He didn’t 
even know it rained till he woke up 
this morning and found out he really 
hadn’t been swimming the English 
Channel, that it was all a dream.” 


Don’t you feel fairly well acquainted with 
both Gee-gee and Twink after that little 
interchange? And you even have an indirect 
introduction to Terry. That’s because dia- 
logue, perhaps more than any other single 
aspect of writing, can serve to make the 
reader feel he knows the characters in a 
story personally. But they must talk in 
character, or this won’t be true. Since 
Twink is a talkative, vivacious type of girl, 
the dialogue I wrote for her runs to fairly 
long sentences, a free, rambling way of 
speaking, a witty way with words. Gee-gee, 
on the other hand, is more quiet, more of 
an introvert. So she doesn’t ramble, uses 
few words, short sentences. 








Never slip into the deadly error of having 
all your teen-age characters talk alike, use 
similar words, or the same sort of sentence 
structure. They may be of an age but they 
are as much individuals as any other char- 
acters you create. I use the ear test on 
them. I read the page aloud without the 
“he said’s” and “she said’s” to see if it is 
obvious who is speaking each speech. 

The editors of Cosmopolitan liked Twink 
well enough to buy and use a whole series 
of Twink stories. And I’m convinced that 
the dialogue did a lot toward putting the 
stories over. 

Twink was a little older and more 
sophisticated than some of the teen-agers 
I’ve created on my typewriter. Cam was 
the heroine of “That Character,” one of 
my short stories in Redbook. Here is some 
dialogue which I think made Cam and her 
family quite real. Cam had just opened 
her Christmas gift from her grandmother 
in California. It proved to be a white net 
formal which she immediately donned and 
paraded about in for her mother and father 
and brother’s approval. 


John Roberts’ eyes widened behind 
their bi-focals at the startling sight of 
his fifteen-year-old daughter in such 
unaccustomed garb. And he gasped, 
“Good heavens, Cam! Isn’t it too—too 
—Well, it is becoming, but I don’t 
know what Mother could have been 
thinking of! I mean for a kid your 
age!” 

“But, Daddy, it’s perfect!” Cam ob- 
jected. “All my friends have formals 
—only not such super ones as this! 
Gran’s such a dear. I had no idea she’d 
choose such a groovy one for me.” 

“You mean,” her mother cut in, ap- 
palled, “you asked your grandmother 
for a formal?” 

Cam turned wide brown eyes inno- 
cently toward her. “Well — sort of — 
but not in any objectionable way, or 
anything. You see, Gran wrote me 
almost a month ago and asked me to 
make her out a little list of things I’d 
like for Christmas, just so she’d have 
some idea, you know? So I did. Six or 
seven things, I told her. So I wasn’t at 
all sure she’d get me a formal.” 





Cam’s sixteen-year-old brother Ted 
lifted his blond head belatedly from 
contemplation of the plans of a model 
plane kit. There was grudging admira- 
tion in his glance as he stared at his 
sister. “Hubba, hubba!” he said dryly. 
“Never knew you had it in you, Re- 
volting.” 


It would take more lines of narrative to 
establish four characters as clearly in the 
reader’s mind and accomplish what those 
few lines of dialogue accomplish. And it 
wouldn’t make for as interesting reading, 
either. 

Take Cam. She’s thrilled over the new 
dress, too thrilled to think before she speaks. 
And so she lets slip the information that 
she knew she was probably going to get 
a formal from Gran for Christmas. That 
very slip makes Cam seem more real, more 
like the teen-agers you know who speak first 
and think afterwards and so talk themselves 
into difficulties. 

And then Ted. If you think a sixteen- 
year-old boy would ever take his kid sister’s 
charms seriously, you’re crazy. So he says 
just about what a real boy would say in 
order to keep Cam from getting any foolish 
notion she’s attractive, even in a. white 
formal. 





“Teen-agers like Cam speak first, then think.” 
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Don’t make the mistake of revising teen- 
age dialogue too much, of giving it too high 
a polish. Real teen-agers don’t talk in a 
polished manner; they say things in the 
simplest way, with the most natural words. A 
young girl would ask, “Where you going?” 
not “Where are you going?” Forget a few 
of the grammar rules when writing teen-age 
dialogue. Can you imagine a youngster of 
your acquaintance asking, “With whom are 
you going to the dance?” Maybe her father, 
if he were a college professor in your story, 
might put it that way. But the girl herself 
would ask, “Who you going to the dance 
with?” 

Here’s another sample of characterization 
by dialogue. This bit is lifted from a story 
of mine in Liberty which dealt with the 
adventures of one Seaman John Smith, sta- 
tioned at Great Lakes Naval Training Sta- 
tion. Johnny was one of the fortunate 
servicemen who were invited to spend a 
week end at the swank Surfside Hotel in 
Chicago as guests of the management. 
Don’t you get a pretty clear picture of 
Johnny from the following conversation 
which takes place between him and a pretty 
girl he meets on the beach? 


“Are you a guest there?” The girl 
indicated the towering hotel behind 
them with a motion of her head. 

Johnny supplied details. He told her 
about his incredible luck in being cho- 
sen, described the new experiences that 
had piled up. “Before I joined the 
Navy,” he finished, “I lived in Frying 
Pan, Missouri.” 

“No fooling? Is there really such a 
place?” 

“Sure. Right nice little town, too.” 

“Then that accent of yours is Mis- 
souri?” 

“What accent?” Johnny drawled in 
surprise. 


Johnny is naive, unsophisticated, a small- 
town boy set down in an unfamiliar at- 
mosphere. The dialogue helps to make that 
plain. Johnny talks like a small-town boy. 
He isn’t trying to make a big impression; 
he’s just being himself. That comes through 
in the dialogue, too. 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Market 
Letter 
From 


PHILADELPHIA 


By Harriet A. Bradfield 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL PAPERS which most 
of the religious publishing houses put out 
are a wide and often profitable market for 
the writer of juveniles. 

Rates are fair in most of these Phila- 
delphia houses, and they tend to pay a 
little more than in the past. Since this sort 
of magazine is always weekly, a steady mar- 
ket is there for anyone who cares to study 
the specialized needs. There is also a nice 
little market for short verse of suitable 
nature. Both these types of material are 
nearly always undenominational and there- 
fore not too difficult to do. 

American Sunday-School Union Publish- 
ing Company, at 1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, is headed by the Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Jones, editor. Here’s an editor whose 
beaming smile can be most welcoming, yet 
he can display a dynamic liking for work. 
Offices are up a couple of flights of very 
long, old-fashioned stairs. The elevator op- 
erator, who looks about the same age as 








Here’s the second batch of market 
notes from the Quaker City. This 
month, our travelling columnist leads 
off with the religious publications. 


the building, may be there to run you up 
to the third floor. But often he seems to 
have vanished “to lunch.” 

Union Quarterly has no free-lance mar- 
ket at present. But four of the publications 
here are open. The two weekly Sunday 
School papers are Young People’s Paper for 
the older teens, and Youth’s Story Paper for 
the younger children of 8 (late primary age) 
to 15. There is considerable similarity in the 
requirements of these two papers besides 
the obvious requirement of age-suitability. 
Youth’s Paper limits story lengths to 1200 
to 1500 words, while the other paper can 
use 1800 to 2000 word-lengths. Both papers 
are interested in serials and the editor is in- 
terested in developing some new story 
writers for his market. Verse is bought here. 

The special need at present on these two 
papers is for feature articles, up to 1500 
words for Young People’s Paper, up to 1000 
for Youth’s Story Paper. Photographs are 
desirable with feature articles. Subjects 
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should be interesting, well-known or little- 
known, yet important, evangelical Chris- 
tian leaders and organizations. 

Sunday-School World is a monthly maga- 
zine for teachers, superintendents and work- 
ers in Sunday Schools. This is open to 
articles on teacher-training methods, espe- 
cially in pre-primary and home-department 
age levels. The top length is 950 words. 

Sunday School at Home is a quarterly 
devoted to the home devotional service. 
Articles are bought, and the maximum 
length is 1000 words. Devotional subjects, 
adapted for the use of all the members of 
the family, are needed. Verse is used only 
occasionally, and must be of a high devo- 
tional quality. 

Requirements for this group of magazines 
are given in great detail in a compact little 
leaflet, “Information for Free-Lance Writ- 
ers,” which is available at the above ad- 
dress. Be sure to send a return envelope for 
a copy. Payment is made at the rate of a 
half cent a word and up, on acceptance, 
after the 10th of the month. 

The American Sunday-School Union is 
one of the oldest non-sectarian Sunday 
School publishing firms in the country— 
132 years old. It represents evangelical 
Christian principles and the Conservatives 
in religious thought. Sample copies of the 
Union magazines can be obtained by send- 
ing a dime to the editor. 

The American Sunday-School Union also 
publishes a limited number of religious 
books. Write to the editor before submitting 
material. The address is 1816 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety occupies much of the tall, slim build- 
ing at the corner of Chestnut and 17th 
Streets (1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
3). I was lucky enough to arrive there when 
tea was being served in the library, and I 
could see all the staff together at their so- 
ciable best. Dr. Benjamin P. Browne, head 
of the Baptist Publications, was presiding. 
He has a friendly charm which makes for a 
cooperative feeling in that editorial group. 
There are four story papers here, all open 
markets, all weeklies. 

Story World is for children under 9. 
Martha Whitmore, editor, told me that 
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rates are up somewhat in this house. She 
pays up to $7.50 for a thousand words, 
depending on quality and type of material. 
Short stories run 500 to 700 words. They 
should be full of action, with wholesome, 
childlike situations, and some humor. Ar- 
ticles are brief, 200 to 400 words, illustrated 
if possible, explaining things to make or do. 
A little poetry is used; some photographs. 
Payment is made monthly, after acceptance. 


Juniors is for boys and girls of 9 to 11, 


and is edited by Elizabeth F. Tibbals. For 
this, story lengths are 1000 to 2200 words, 
and the stories must be full of action. IIlus- 
trated articles run 600 to 900 words. These 


describe in detail the process of making | 


things which would be of use to the juniors 
themselves, or which they could use as gifts. 
There is room for a little poetry and brief 
educational articles. It is important that all 
material be wholesome, but not moralizing. 
Payment is the same as on Story World. 


Teens is now edited for boys and girls of 
13 to 16 years, and it has a new editor, 
Nettie Belle Butler. (The former editor, 
Kenneth L. Wilson, is now with the Chris- 
tian Herald in New York.) Otherwise, re- 
quirements are the same as last year: stories 


of 2000 words which interpret Christian | 
ideals to young people, with characters who | 


are from 13 to 19 years old. No love in- 
terest. Modern backgrounds. 


Features of 850 words may be on science, 
religion, how-to-make, vocations, hobbies; 
with one photograph. “Boys Who Hit the 
Mark” column uses 700-word articles about 
boys who have been outstanding in some 
field. Very little poetry in this paper. Pay- 
ment is $15 and up for stories; $5 and up 
for features with photos; $4 for articles. 

Last of the Baptist story papers is Young 
People. This is for young people of 15 years 
and up. Erma W. Kelley is editor. Short 
stories run 2000 to 2500 words for this one. 
Serials may be in six to eight parts, each 
part 2000 to 2500 words. The non-fiction 


market is quite varied: articles on youth; | 


church or community activities; how-to-do 
articles; hobbies, puzzles, games, and so 
forth. These vary widely in length, 500 to 
2000 words. But writing should be compact. 
Illustrations are desirable for articles. 
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Poetry of good quality is used, chiefly in- 
spirational, in filler lengths, some short 
humor, and single photographs of scenic 
views. Payment is on acceptance here: $20 
and up for short fiction; 34c a word and up 
for non-fiction; commercial rates for photo- 
graphs. 

Jr. Hi Topic is the bright-looking pocket- 
size quarterly of the Baptist Youth Fellow- 
ship. Betty Poff is the editor, replacing Ken- 
neth Wilson. There is almost no market for 
the free-lance material, since most of the 
material is assigned, or contributed by Bap- 
tist groups. The various Sunday School 
teacher helps and lesson publications put 
out by the Society are all staff-prepared. 


























Baptist Leader is a monthly magazine in 
standard size, open chiefly to articles on 
church school methods. Lengths run 500 to 
1500 words. But it is best to query the 
editor, Dr. Benjamin Browne, about mate- 
rial of feature length. Quality requirements 
are high. Material should be submitted 
about four months in advance of the season. 
A little poetry of merit is considered. Rates 
of payment are good and on acceptance. 

The Judson Press is the Society book de- 
partment; Leonard R. Jenkins, book editor. 
Here the specialization is in religious books 
and textbooks, both for adults and chil- 
dren. A query is in order before you submit 
any material. 
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All the above, from Story World to the 
Judson Press, are parts or publications of 
The American Baptist Publication Society, 
at 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
If you want to submit material, why not 
send postage for sample copies which will 
indicate what is wanted in the way of good 
writing for various ages? These publications 
are undenominational and are used in other 
churches as well as in the Baptist. 

The Jewish Publication Society of Amer- 
ica is interested in manuscripts with Jewish 
subject matter. The language of origin is 
immaterial. Books include essays, novels, 
juveniles—anything Jewish. Payment is ar- 
ranged with the author, and varies from 
royalty to outright purchase. Dr. Solomon 
Grayzel is the editor. Address: 222 North 
15th Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

The Presbyterian Board of Christian Edu- 
cation takes up much of the big, old-fash- 
ioned building at the corner of Walnut 
Street and the alley-like Juniper Street. The 
big entrance on Walnut leads to an audi- 
torium. Around on narrow little Juniper is 
the office entrance—and the fantastic ele- 
vators, worked by wheels and long, rattling 
chains. The girl operators seem to be hoist- 
ing you up to the ninth floor by sheer 
muscular force. 

Here there are four story papers, each 
planned for a special age group. Much of 
the material is undenominational, and the 
papers are used in many other Sunday 
Schools besides the Presbyterian. 

Stories, for children of 6 to 8 years, is 
edited by Mrs. Elizabeth M. Cornelius. 
Everything must be planned for youngsters 
of this age group who are just learning to 
read for themselves. Stories are no more than 
500 to 800 words long. They may be nature, 
school, home, world friendship themes, 
imaginatively retold Bible stories, or stories 
with spiritual significance. Short articles on 
things to make and do, 200 to 500 words, 
are used; also poetry, not over 16 lines. 
Payment is a half cent a word and up for 
prose, 10c a line for poetry. Reports are in 
thirty days. 

Pioneer, edited by Mrs. Aurelia Reigner, 
is for boys of 11 to 15 years. Stories may 
run 2200 to 2500 words, and should be well- 
plotted. They may deal with sports, history, 
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humor, have farm or city backgrounds, 
Serials should be from four to eight parts, 
each of short-story length. But please query 
the editor first, and submit a brief synopsis, 

Articles keep within 1000-word max- 
imum lengths. Subject matter includes 
handcrafts, science, sports, nature, biog- 
raphy, and—especially—hobbies for indi- 
vidual boys or groups. Photographs add in- 
terest to an article. Picture spreads are also 
considered if they tell a story. A little poetry 
is used. Reports are made in four to six 
weeks and payment is a half cent a word 
and up for prose, 10c a line for poetry, on 
acceptance. 

Mrs. Aurelia Reigner also edits Gateway 
for teen-age girls. The same lengths as for 
Pioneer are applicable to fiction and articles 
here. Stories for girls may include adven- 
ture, mystery, sports, historical subjects, 
school, nature. Articles cover much the 
same fields, but from the girls’ viewpoint. 
Short poems are bought. Reports and pay- 
ment are the same as for Pioneer. 
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Forward is the Presbyterian paper for the 
older teens and early twenties. Catherine C. 
Casey is the editor. Lengths run longer: 
2500 to 3000 words. And all material must 
be slanted for these older young adults. 
Fiction includes adventure, boy-and-girl 
problems, fun treated from a constructive 
viewpoint, sports, seasonal stories. 

Articles for Forward may run to 1000 
words and may be on any subject of interest 
to the age: biography, popular science, 
youth activities. Poetry may be of a religious 
or a nature type. Reports are in four to six 
weeks, with payment on acceptance, at a 
half cent a word and up, 10c a line for 
poems. 

The address for the four Presbyterian 
story papers is 930 Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. It is not easy to find the 
editors in this house. There seems to be no 
central reception or information room. You 
pick out the most likely room listed on the 
entrance hall bulletin, or ask the girl on the 
elevator. You then find the room number 
and trust that your pleasant smile will be 
sufficient to make you welcome. Compared 
to the formality of arrival in most New 
York offices, arrival here is bewilderingly 
simple. 

Social Progress is a pocket-size monthly, 
edited by Paul Newton Poling, which deals 
with vital issues of the day, seen from the 
Christian point of view. Topics include 
labor, international affairs, etc. It is a maga- 
zine for wide-awake adults. Very rarely, 
however, do any of the articles receive pay- 
ment. Most of them are contributed by the 
writers. Address: 830 Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Westminster Press is the book-publishing 
division for The Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education. Olga Edmond is the 
fiction editor; William Heyliger, the juve- 
nile editor; Dr. Paul Meacham, the religious 
books editor. Address: Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

What the editors are looking for particu- 
larly at this time are some very good juve- 
niles. They do not want picture books, be- 
cause that sort of thing still presents a diffi- 
cult printing problem, but books for the 
8 to 12 age, for teen-age readers, and for 
the high-teens (the group who are just not 





quite adult). They are also interested in 
adult fiction slanted toward the family 
audience. 

This house pays standard royalties. About 
forty volumes are issued each year, half fic- 
tion and the other half religious books and 
religious juveniles. 

The Westminster Award for Fiction was 
first planned as an annual contest. But it 
now seems wiser to the Westminster Press 
to announce new contests from time to time. 
Details of the next one will be given out 
early in 1950, with a closing date in the fall 
of 1950. Conditions will probably be the 
same as before—$5,000 as outright prize 
plus $2,500 advance against royalty. As a 
result of previous contests, a number of 
books have been accepted for publication in 
addition to the prize-winner; so a contest of 
this sort serves a double purpose. 

Presbyterian Life stands off by itself, with 
offices in a charming old residence at 321 
South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Hunting down offices in this quaint old sec- 
tion of Philadelphia added a lot of zest to 
the expedition. For across the street I saw 
my first “busybody” outside a museum— 
that strange, double-mirrored arrangement 
by which one can see all that is going on 
in the street, without sticking one’s neck 
out! It was painted dark green and was 
scarcely noticeable. 

Robert J. Cadigan is managing editor of 
Presbyterian Life. This is a journal of 
Protestant Christianity, issued semi-monthly. 
Feature articles are of the news type. They 
must have definite church connection—that 
is, they must describe either Presbyterian 
or interdenominational church events and 
programs. Articles may be on events of in- 
terest to church people, or “angled” to their 
special interests. Human-interest pieces with 
a religious tie-in are needed. Approximate 
length desired is 1500 words. Photographs 
illustrating such material will be considered. 
Payment is approximately 2 cents a word, 
$5 each for photos, on acceptance. 

The Sunday School Times Company, at 
325 North 13th Street, Philadelphia 5, Pa., 
puts out one of the very old Sunday School 
papers, Sunday School Times. This paper 
was founded in 1859 by The American Sun- 
day-School Union, but shortly thereafter 
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was transferred to another company. In 
1871 the late John Wanamaker bought the 
paper. Although Mr. Wanamaker later sold 
it, his interest continued. These offices must 
have been very impressive in the old days. 

Philip E. Howard, Jr., is the present 
editor. The 20 to 28-page weekly apparently 
scorns anything resembling a cover, except 
on special occasions, and so has an old- 
fashioned appearance. Staff and readers are 
seriously in earnest. 

The magazine uses articles, 300 to 1000 
words, describing actual, successful methods 
used in Sunday School or church work— 
not theory, but facts; articles of outstanding 
interest to Christian people; unusual reli- 
gious news from all parts of the world. 
Poetry is used but must be definitely Chris- 
tian. Reports are made in three weeks. Pay- 
ment is a half cent a word, on acceptance. 

The United Lutheran Publishing House, 
at 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, offers 
very little market for outside writers. Their 
two story papers were discontinued last 
year, and those published by the Presby- 
terians are used. The Lutherans have a 
special editor assigned to the Presbyterian 
house, to make sure all material is accep- 
table to the former group. 

The Lutheran may consider some mate- 
rial from free-lance writers, but it is well to 
query. Short stories must have special mean- 
ing, and never be merely entertaining. Ar- 
ticles run 500 to 3500 words: personal reli- 
gious experiences; human-interest stories re- 
lated to Christian faith and work; Christian 
ideology; world affairs and their import to 
the Christian. The magazine is a weekly, in 
small size. Payment is 1 to 2 cents a word, 
during the month of publication. Dr. G. 
Elson Ruff is the editor. Dr. Ruff is also edi- 
torial head of the Muhlenberg Press, which 
handles the books here. 

Since my last visit to Philadelphia, the 
Penn Play Company has been sold to a Dr. 
Trask of Plymouth, Mass. It is not publish- 
ing at all now, and Dr. Trask has as yet 
made no announcement of his plans. 

The Ledger Syndicate is still doing busi- 
ness at the old stand, 321 South Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. George F. Kear- 
ney, the editor, said everything is much the 
same as last year. He is interested in contin- 
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uous features only—ones good enough to go 
on and on. These may be either comics or 
columns, and they must be outstanding to 
meet current competition. Humor is the 
most desired quality. Mr. Kearney is con- 
vinced of its importance in the world. No 
fiction is considered. Payment is slightly 
different from last year—50 per cent of net, 
and not of gross. 

I could find only two companies which 
are interested at present in seeing verse. 
But both are more receptive that last year. 
The present editor at The Keating Com- 
pany said that they use mostly Christmas 
verse, but also some birthday and general 
types. The market is closed now, but will 
open about February, 1950. Payment is the 
usual 50 cents a line. Address: 22nd and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Rose Company, at 24th and Bainbridge 
Streets, Philadelphia 46, will now be glad to 
see verses of 8 lines as well as 4 lines. These 
may include any type of subject—Christmas, 
Easter, Mother’s Day, and everyday. The 
company considers prose as well as verse, 
ideas, art work. Submissions are considered 
at any time of year. 

Mel Hirsch, the editor, said that he likes 
light verse, not too sentimental or heavy. 
He will consider some lines which are just 
“cute.” He is never really out of the market 
because he buys whenever something comes 
along which he likes. He pays the usual 50 
cents a line. 

Don’t think Philadelphia is staid because 
it is old. The solemn, history-conscious 
Girard Trust Company livened up its 1948 
report with Helen Hokinson cartoons, and 
the Main Line Matrons loved them— 
and begged for more. Thus the Girard Trust 
won an “Oscar of Industry” for 1948's best 
trust company report. Such annual reports 
sound like they might be a good field for 
artists. 

Museums and other educational organ- 
izations are putting out some really lively 
publications these days, and making an 
honest effort to arouse public interest. 

Frontiers, published five times a year by 
the Academy of Natural Sciences, is a 
science magazine for the general public. It 
comes in standard size, about 32 pages: 35 
cents a copy; $1.50 for the year. 
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The contents consists of articles up to 
2000 words on natural history for the 
layman; photographs singly, in series, or 
with text; and quizzes of a popular but 
educational type on nature subjects. Better 
query on subjects for feature articles. 

You might find it helpful to note that 
the “professional zoologist dislikes anthro- 
pomorphism.” That means merely that he 


‘can’t bear having anybody give human 


characteristics to things which are not 
human. 


Reports are reasonably fast here; usually 
about two weeks. Payment is on publica- 
tion, a cent a word and up by arrangement. 
The editor: McCready Huston. The ad- 
dress: Academy of Natural Sciences, 19th 
and the Parkway, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


William de Grouchy, who was in charge 
of the Street & Smith comics until their 
suspension last year, is now in the comics 
business with his son, John de Grouchy. 
Under the name of Penn-Art Service, they 
are creating commercial books on order 
for other customers and are delivering 
“package” comics for the newsstands. They 
have no books of their own. 


They would like to see crime, romance, 
high action, and true adventure scripts, and 
they would like to get in touch with ex- 
perienced writers in the comics field who 
might be interested in working on assign- 
ments. Write to de Grouchy at the Penn- 
Art Service, 1428 South Penn Square, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


J. Frank Beaman, former editor of Holi- 
day, is putting out The Traveler, a hand- 
some guide book to Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington. It sells for a dollar on the news- 
stands, and is distributed through selected, 
quality hotels exclusively. You'll find it in 
the desk drawer of your room, if you stay 
at any good hotel in Philadelphia or Wash- 
ington. It is an annual affair, with inter- 
esting articles about the city, as well as the 
usual guide material. But it is not a market 
for writers generally. The publisher is 


Traveler Publishing Co., Widener Building, 
Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia Magazine is another pub- 
lication, a monthly, which looks fairly smart 
and lively. It is put out by Municipal Pub- 
lications, Inc., in cooperation with the 
Chamber of Commerce. Various issues fea- 
ture special subjects about Philadelphia. 
Though not a general magazine like The 
New Yorker, its purpose is to interest Phila- 
delphia business and professional men and 
their families. It will publish short fiction, 
done in the modern manner, and news- 
worthy stories on Philadelphia institutions 
and businesses. A new editor has just been 
appointed—Roger W. Sherman. 


The magazine has been in the habit of 
buying some material in the past, when the 
subject matter fitted in with a particular 
issue. But by all means query first. This is 
certainly a market for Philadelphia writers. 
Address: Philadelphia Magazine, 17th and 
Sansom Sts., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Veterans’ Journal has a circulation of 
about 12,000 copies a month. But it gets 
all its copy from its own members, accord- 
ing to the editor, Phil Bucci, and buys 
nothing outside. Address: 1704 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Here is an addition to the list of book 
publishers. Bell Publishing Company has 
just recently been formed by David Mc- 
Kay III. He is a son of Alexander McKay, 
president of David McKay Co., and a 
grandson of David McKay, who founded 
that company. 


The new company has a list chiefly of 
games and sports and illustrated juveniles, 
plus a diversity of other titles. The first 
book was issued October Ist: The Red 
Plot Against America by Robert E. Strip- 
ling and Bob Considine. November Ist 
brought Bob Dunn’s cartoon book, Hospital 
Happy, and Dorothy N. King’s Count the 
Kittens, while December 1st brought a re- 
issue of a former McKay title, The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow, illustrated by Arthur 
Rackham, and two game books. Bell Pub- 
lishing Company is located at Drexel Hill, 
Pa. 
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The lure of fiction and the ring of truth — that is the modern 
personality piece. The old-fashioned biography won’t suit today’s 
editors. They want a well-rounded picture, a dash of sophistication. 


A QUICK ONCE-OVER OF any newsstand 
shows that magazines are using many more 
articles in proportion to fiction than they 
used to. Does this mean that readers have 
lost interest in stories? Of course, it doesn’t. 
Only today they seem to prefer true stories. 
That is why the personality piece has picked 
up in popularity with many editors. A well- 
done article of this type, they believe, com- 
bines the lure of fiction with the appeal of 
the information feature. 

What is a personality piece, and how do 
you go about writing one? Like the biog- 
raphy of past days, it is the actual story of 
a real person. Unlike the old-time biog- 
raphy, it is told with much of the fiction- 
writer's technique. It emphasizes charac- 
terization, suspense, theme, and conflict, 
while offering actual information. 

First, obviously, you must have your “per- 
sonality.” Unless you are an established 
writer, do not choose subjects of great 
national importance. Most editors would 
be afraid of an article about someone like 
General Eisenhower by an unknown author, 
even if the writer was qualified for the job. 

Young people, warns Hugh Morrow, 
author of numerous personality pieces in 
the Saturday Evening Post, should also be 
avoided. They simply have not lived long 
enough to have accomplished much or to 
have developed a philosophy of life. An 
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article about such an individual is likely to 
be thin, devoid of national interest. 

Good subjects for personality pieces can 
be found in people who are well recog- 
nized in their own fields but unknown to 
the general public. Educators, scientists, 
builders, inventors—anyone, in fact, whose 
life has a bearing on thousands of other 
lives—are your real possibilities. 

It is well to look for a “personality” who 
has led a colorful as well as a useful life. 
You will find his story both easier to write 
and easier to sell. By way of minor illustra- 
tion, I was able to spark interest in a recent 
piece of mine on a noted Washington beau- 
tician by beginning: “One year ago, when 
he was sixty-five years old, Emile Beauvais 
shot a wild boar in Morocco. Eight years 
ago in Pennsylvania he bagged three deer, 
and in the Nation’s capital, he dressed the 
Duchess of Windsor’s hair.” The beau- 
tician’s surprising hobby of big-game hunt- 
ing added a fillip to the article and gave 
me an additional peg upon which to hang 
my character picture. 

The perfect sort of “out-of-the-way” 
subject that is a natural for a personality 
piece was handled recently by This Week. 
The subject was the inventor and erector 
of those crazy, frightening, lunatic rides 
that are the landmarks of every Luna Park 
or Coney Island in the country. 
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What gave the article spice was the 
philosophy of the subject. Either it was 
actual, or the author breathed it into the 
piece, realizing that without it there was no 
depth to his article. The inventor looked on 
himself as a maker of romances. He had 
saved actual letters from people who said 
they first met each other while on one of 
his rides and were thrown together—liter- 
ally. He also thought of himself as a con- 
tributor to the release of the pent-up feel- 
ings of individuals who might otherwise do 
something unpredictably bad. The sauce of 
this article, apart from the subject’s un- 
usual occupation and risks, was that the 
man regarded himself as a social asset. 

Often your subject is determined to with- 
hold the very material which would give 
vitality to your article. In any case, remem- 
ber that no one except the subject and his 
loving relatives will be interested in reading 
long paragraphs of fulsome praise. Such 
bits belong in an obituary or a political ad- 
vertisement, never in a personality piece. 

Read anything else that may have been 
written about your subject. It will stimu- 
late your own thoughts. Some experienced 
writers begin their research by interviewing 
their subject’s enemies. They do this, not 
with the intention of running down the 
man in print, but because it gives them a 
rounded, more human view of his charac- 


Personality Piece 






By Esther M. Douty 


ter. By all means, talk to your subject as 
much as he will let you, but also talk to 
his co-workers, his relatives, his neighbors, 
his servants — to anyone who knows him. 
Certainly, you will waste a lot of time, but 
you never know who will give you the 
brightest bits of your piece. 

In personality piece writing, leg work is 
absolutely necessary. When an editor as- 
signs a piece to an author, the subject of 
how much leg work will be done naturally 
comes up, for this factor determines the 
price of the article and the size of the 
expense account. For a good bargaining 
point, the free lancer should detail the 
people he plans to call on. When the edi- 
tor sees that there are fifteen or twenty 
calls to be made, knows that at least half 
of the people will be out on the first call 
and that the author will have to wait 15 
to 30 minutes before seeing the others, he 
will be more ready to turn a $75 offer into 
a $125 agreement, especially if mileage and 
expenses can be estimated in advance. 

Most of the cost of a good personality 
piece is in the leg work. The best writers 
do the most of it. For instance, Holiday 
pays about $1,500 for an assignment to do 
a story on a city, such as Pittsburgh or 
Cincinnati, plus a bonus if they are com- 
pletely satisfied with the job. The actual 
wordage on the story may be only 5,000 to 
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6,000 words, and the time of writing under 
a week, with three more days for revisions 
after the editors see the story. But most 
of Holidays $1,500 goes for the time it 
takes the author to do his research, usually 
about a month. The payment on the story 
boils down to $300 a week for six weeks’ 
work, not much money considering that 
these assignments only go to the best men 
in the country. And the best hairdressers, 
not to mention plumbers, make more than 
that. 

I got my own start years ago by writing 
up Dorothea Dix, the founder of modern 
mental hospitals. Happening across a few 
interest-arousing lines about her in a soci- 
ology book, I checked through periodical 
guides and learned that nothing concerning 
her had appeared in popular magazines for 
over thirty years. With a certain amount 
of research, I was able to turn out an ac- 
ceptable article about this (at the time) 
unpublicized heroine. My piece was ac- 
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“Name’s spelled wrong.” 

















cepted by the D. C. Cook papers and led 
to an assignment of about twenty more 
similar articles from them. In writing these 
articles I learned the ABC’s of personality 
piece writing. 

What are the ABC’s of personality piece 
writing which you should keep in mind 
when gathering your information and when 
writing it up? The A stands for Anecdote. 

Search for these little stories regarding 
your subject as you would for treasure. 
Without them, a personality piece is an 
encyclopedia account which could get by 
in old-time school-books, but never in a 
modern magazine. You need anecdotes to 
give that fiction-like quality to your piece. 
They are the easiest, most vivid means of 
making your character human. They are 
also an excellent way of beginning your 
article. Use them to illustrate your theme, 
or a character trait, or to nail down a point 
you are making. Don’t use an anecdote or 
a gag for itself alone; use it as an integral 
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part of the personality you are building. If 
the point of the anecdote doesn’t make your 
article tighter and more conclusive, omit it. 
I personally had to learn all this the hard 
way. 

Some years ago Marion White, then 
editor of The Woman, rejected an article 
of mine on an historical character. She 
liked my style, however, and suggested that 
I do an historical personality piece on Ellen 
H. Richards. I had never heard of the lady, 
but a little research indicated that she was 
one of the most remarkable women Amer- 
ica has produced. As a chemist and a house- 
hold expert, she eased the housewiie’s con- 
siderable burden in countless ways. In addi- 
tion, she was the founder of the American 
Home Economics Association and a pioneer 
in scientific education for women. Almost 
nothing had been written on her. There- 
fore, as a subject, she was fresh and inter- 
esting. I had a clear field. The check, I 
thought, was practically in my hand. 

By way of preparation, I read everything 
I could find that was remotely connected 
with Ellen Richards, who had died nearly 
forty years before. I visited the headquarters 
of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion and discussed her work with officials 
there. I tracked down an elderly lady who 
had known and worked with my subject, 
and I laboriously read through everything 
Ellen Richards herself had written. 

Then, feeling I had really covered the 
subject adequately, I wrote my article, 
cramming in as much as I could of Ellen’s 
long and productive life. 

I was dismayed a week later to get the 
manuscript back with a letter from Miss 
White saying: 


I hate to return this story because 
it concerns a woman we're terribly 
interested in. The trouble is that it just 
does not work itself into an exciting 
story. It may be that there’s not enough 
drama in the woman’s life, and I sup- 
pose a household expert could be a 
rather dull person. I know there is also 
the difficulty of trying to bring to life 
a person who has been dead for many 
years. Perhaps if this woman was not 
the paragon of virtue you make her; 





perhaps if she were a little more revo- 
lutionary—then the feeling of struggle 
would add more to the story. 


I read my manuscript over. I couldn’t see 
why Miss White should complain. She had 
asked for an article on Ellen H. Richards, 
and I had given it to her—completely. I 
had put it all in—Ellen’s schooling, her 
early struggles, and her later successes. 
This, I learned later, was a serious error. 

In a personality piece of 2500 to 3500 
words, never try to include the subject’s 
whole life. Too many biographical details 
make your article dull and encyclopedia- 
like. Concentrate rather on a few interest- 
ing anecdotes which key the subject’s char- 
acter and then fill in with as many details 
of his life as seem necessary to show his 
contributions, uniqueness, and personality. 
Think of your subject as a real live human 
being who will stand in a magazine page as 
strong and clear as any fictional character, 
but don’t try to tell his whole story. Be se- 
lective. 

I tore up my original copy and struggled 
with Ellen again, trying to inject drama 
into a life which was useful but not glam- 
orous. Off went my new copy. Back it 
came with another letter from Miss White. 
Ellen, she thought, showed as much life as 
a hunk of cement. With a rare generosity, 
she endeavored to show me why. I had 
begun my article: 


“Oh, Ellen, I wish you’d stop this 
nonsense. Why can’t you try to get mar- 
ried like other girls?” Mrs. Swallow’s 
fingers twitched at the flounces of her 
neat brown morning dress. 

“Married!” The girl’s grey eyes 
flashed about the room. “And drudge 
from morning to night, fighting dirt, 
fighting grease, simmering my soul to 
bits along with my stews? Some day, 
perhaps. But now, I want an educa- 
tion.” 


Miss White wrote: 
In the very first few paragraphs, 


what do we have? A puppet-like con- 
versation between two women who 





were sewing flounces and stitching em- 
broidery in the parlor or sewing room. 

Does that give us a picture of the 
world of ceaseless drudgery they lived 
in? No, it doesn’t. How about an en- 
tirely different picture? Mrs. Swallow 
sat down to rest in the stiff-backed 
chair. Already she had carried twelve 
buckets of water from the well that 
morning; the bread must be baked be- 
fore lunchtime. I don’t know if that’s 
accurate, but at least it’s a picture of 
the hard life of the times. Now the 
reader is sympathetic to the dream of 
a young girl to get out of that life. 


Miss White made it clear that I should 
have set the tone of my piece and made 
clear the theme right in the first paragraph. 
And the most telling way to have done this 
would have been to use the anecdotal type 
of opening she suggested. 

In writing about a person long dead and 
little discussed, the writer is often handi- 
capped by lack of anecdotes. This was my 
difficulty with Ellen Richards. Miss White’s 
reaction to this was: “If there are no anec- 
dotes, what is wrong with dramatizing inci- 
dents to make anecdotes?” She was so right. 
Study almost any personality piece in any 
current magazine, and you will see that the 
writer has done just that. 

For example, let’s look at a recent issue 
of Collier's. In it we read, from a piece 
called “Young Profile,’ by Bob Jones, the 
following passage: 


But John, Jr., started acting prac- 
tically from the cradle. His mother re- 
calls that as an infant he was very fond 
of his pediatrician. One day shortly 
after he had learned to walk and talk, 
she found him all alone in the doctor’s 
office. He had donned the nurse’s eye- 
glasses and was pacing solemnly back 
and forth, imitating the doctor and 
muttering, “I am Doctor Dietrich. I 
am Doctor Dietrich.” 


Here the author has also used the anecdote 
to point up the theme of his piece which is 
“Like Father, Like Son.” 


Anecdotes are, as stated earlier, also ex- 
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tremely useful in portraying your subject’s 
most important characteristics. In another 
magazine, picked at random, the Saturday 
Evening Post for October 1, we find a per- 
sonality piece by Rufus Jarman called 
“The Senate’s Gabbiest Freshman.” The 
author uses the anecdote again and again 
to show how talkative is his subject. Here 
is one illustrative passage: 


Students at the University of Min- 
nesota recall Humphrey’s gift of gab 
with amazement. When journalism 
classes went to City Hall for practice 
interviews with Mayor Humphrey, 
only one student usually got the chance 
to ask a question. When that had been 
put, Humphrey would plunge into an 
answer that covered most of the con- 
temporary thought and took up the 
entire session. One Washington corre- 
spondent who went out to Minnesota 
some months ago to size up the new 
senator came away with this observa- 
tion: “When you ask that guy a ques- 
tion, you get a one-man filibuster for 
an answer.” 


To get back to Miss White’s comments, 
however, her observations also bring out 
the B and the C’s of personality piece 
writing. B stands for brightness in telling. 
This includes dialogue and wit, if you are 
endowed with the latter quality. Bright- 
ness increases your chances of sale by fifty 
per cent. Here, from my article on “Emile, 
The Beauty Maker,” is an anecdote which 
was put in to brighten the piece, and to 
show the prestige Emile had gained. 


Evalyn McLean was always gen- 
erous about praising Emile’s art. One 
evening during one of her fabulous 
dinner parties, a guest cooed, “My 
dear, your hair looks positively stun- 
ning tonight. Why, it actually gleams.” 

“It does, eh?” Mrs. McLean grinned 
wickedly. “Well, yours can gleam just 
like it.” Amid gasps, she lifted the 
“stunning coiffure” from her own red- 
gray locks and handed it to the guest 
for inspection. “Just tell Emile I sent 


you. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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NEW YORK 





By Harriet A. Bradfield 


“LIBERTY MAGAZINE” HAS UNDERGONE an- 
other major upheaval. This publication 
must have some strong basic appeal to en- 
able it to last out so many changes. Franklin 
Forsberg resigned as publisher. Osborn 
Bond, formerly of Elks Magazine, has been 
appointed to that position. Lee Pasquin 
also resigned, after a short tenure as editor. 
And he has been replaced by John B. 
Danby, previously managing editor and 
articles editor. Mr. Danby, a former news- 
paper man, has been with Liberty since 
1945. 

Liberty will continue to be a family 
magazine. It is still fairly well-stocked with 
certain types of material and presents a 
limited market at best. Only those articles 
that are suitable for leads can be consid- 
ered. They must be both timely and pro- 
vocative. Writers should query first, with 
an outline of the proposed idea and treat- 
ment. 

The fiction market is a little better. Two 
lengths are needed: short-shorts of about 
1000 to 1500 words and regular short 
stories averaging 5000 words. There is no 
market at present for fillers or for cartoons, 
and all home departmental material is staff 
produced. 

Rates of payment here compare favor- 
ably with the other big-circulation maga- 
zines. Address: Liberty Magazine, 37 West 
57th Street, N.Y. 19. 

Esquire—“The Magazine for Men” — 
offers its readers both fact and fiction deal- 
ing with a man’s world. It is doing a 


first-rate job, obviously, for at the high 








price of fifty cents a copy it now boasts a 
net paid circulation of over 750,000 copies 
a month—the highest in its history. 

A more intensive use of service articles 
is now under way. These must be of wide 
general interest as well as thoroughly in- 
formative. The treatment should follow 
the line of What’s the Truth About This? 
A query to the editor first on any idea is 
essential. Writing must be bright and en- 
tertaining, with no suggestion of a trade 
perspective, though a competent basis of 
facts is imperative. 

Feature articles must be exciting, of inter- 
est to men who do things. Esquire readers 
are not armchair viewers of life. Fields of 
interest include popular medicine, as well 
as sports angles, and almost any subject 
touching on a man’s world. Top length 
for lead articles is about 3000 words. One- 
pagers are in demand, including those with 
a men’s service angle. These run not over 
1000 words. 

Fiction is important in the Esquire mar- 
ket. The editors emphasize plot. “It should 
be a good story—even if it is literary!” 
Action is important. Adventure and mys- 
tery stories go well. A dramatic back- 
ground is always good. But the standby is 
sophistication with sex; stories of man and 
woman relationships with emphasis on a 
love situation or triangle. 

This is one of the magazines which works 
with colleges, giving whole-hearted encour- 
agement to any young writers of promise. 
There is a special New Discoveries depart- 
ment. If you have not been published be- 
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fore, mark your manuscript for this depart- 
ment. It will put the editors in “a more 
expectant” mood. In fact, the editors here 
seem to be eager to make the whole maga- 
zine more challenging and vital with each 
issue. They give the impression of being 
open-minded to innovations and new ideas. 

Fiction lengths include several forms: 
the short-short of 1000 words—a one- 
pager; shorts, which really are rather short 
in length—2000 to 3000 words; novelettes, 
which vary from 10,000 to 15,000 words, 
but sometimes run as high as 30,000 and 
are cut into two parts. George Wiswell is 
fiction editor. Payment is by the piece, on 
acceptance, according to length, merit, in- 
terest. Address manuscripts to Esquire, 366 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Telecast is a monthly, new on the stands 
with the November issue. It is subtitled 
The National Television Picture Magazine. 
But there is a larger percentage of text 
than is indicated by that line. Heavily- 
coated paper is used, and the general ap- 
pearance is attractive. It is standard size 
and costs 25 cents a copy. 

While there are other magazines on the 
market including both radio and television, 
this seems to be the only fan magazine at 
the moment devoted solely to television. It 
includes material on almost any phase of 
television which would interest the fans. 
All articles are well-illustrated. Queries to 
the editor, Earl S. Peed, are in order. 
Telecast is published by G. & E. Publishing 
Co., Inc., 425 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17. 


Personal Romances is back in the mar- 
ket again, after many months during which 
very little was bought. 

Present needs are for short stories of 
about 5000 words. In these, the narrator 
should be a completely sympathetic person, 
between the ages of 16 and 30, who solves 
her problem without outside help. She 
should be, preferably, a working girl in the 
lower income brackets; a clerical worker, a 
grocery clerk, a factory worker, a sales- 
girl, a drugstore clerk, etc. For these are 
the types with which readers of the maga- 
zine can identify themselves, and whose 
problems they share. 

Problems can be either marital or court- 
ship ones. But the love conflict should be 
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emphasized. Stories are occasionally by a 
professional or career woman, but must be 
based on problems faced by all women re- 
gardless of the social circumstances. Teen- 
age problems are also included. 

Through her trouble, the narrator de- 
velops greater strength of character. And 
the solution to her problem must be realis- 
tic and entirely plausible. Suicide is not a 
way out. And there is also a taboo on 
stories of illicit love. 





Readers of this magazine have shown a 
preference for good emotion and for sym- 
pathetic characters. They wish to feel as 
well as follow the story; hence exciting 
action is in itself not sufficient. But there 
should be strong dramatic complications. 
And a tone of tenderness should be main- 
tained throughout the story, rising to thrill- 
ing high points in the love scenes. 

The novel lengths are usually assigned 
to writers who have already made good in 
the short lengths. All departmental mate- 
rial is prepared by the staff. Payment is 3 
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ley is editor of Personal Romances. Ad- 
dress: 295 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

My Baby has moved from its penthouse 
offices atop the Stork Club, and now has 
all of the fifth floor at 53 East 34th Street, 
N. Y. 16. There is only one elevator in 
this building—freight size. But it is a nice, 
refined freight elevator, quite socially ac- 
ceptable. The magazine, which is a Shaw 
Publication, has made no change in policy. 

William B. Hart is the new senior editor 
on Redbook and may work with either the 
fiction or the article editor as need arises. 
He may be sent to the Coast to interview 
prospective authors from time to time. No 
one has as yet been announced to succeed 
him as fiction editor on the American 
Magazine. 

At Popular Science Publishing Com- 
pany, the human being has triumphed over 
the machine! That rasping, mechanical 
announcer has been eliminated. Once 
again, callers can speak directly to the re- 
ception clerk—who is both pretty and 
efficient. 

The editors of Popular Science know 
what they want, but they complain that 
they don’t always get it. Since they explain 
their needs and requirements with care 
as well as enthusiasm, they should succeed 
in getting material. If there is any change 
in this magazine, it is a matter of emphasis. 
The emphasis is now on industrial develop- 
ments as applicable to the individual and 
his family, those which make for a better 
life, tangibly speaking. Articles which deal 
with the improvement of transportation or 
comfort rate tops on the list of desired 
feature material. 

An important thing for new contributors 
to keep in mind is that the editors of 
Popular Science prefer to work with the 
whole piece. An article is as good as its 
illustrations. Therefore, anyone submitting 
a query as to the desirability of an idea 
should include his ideas for text, for all 
illustrations, and for captions. This requires 
a different type of preparation from that 
needed for markets which consider the text 
the main thing. And that is why the edi- 
tors say it is difficult, though not impos- 
sible, to break into this market. 


cents a word, on acceptance. May C. Kel- 





Feature articles average four to six pages 
over-all; about half-text, half-illustrations. 
The text may run from 1500 to 2000 
words in itself. Captions should be “deep.” 
Explain fully to the reader, without dupli- 
cating text material. Though the staff some- 
times handles illustrations, the editors say 
they prefer the package treatment. 

Plan on including these points in your 
query: One to two pages of outline for a 
feature article; what you plan to say in the 
“lead”; where pictures can be got, and 
how expensive they will be; what diagrams 
and sketches you want to use, and how 
extensive they should be. From this, the 
editors should be able to judge whether 
the material will interest them. 

For completed features running about 
six pages in the magazine, payment is on 
acceptance; $300 or $400, perhaps more 
depending on the piece. 

The short features average enough text, 
with three or four pictures, to fill a page 
in the magazine. No query is needed on 
these, unless you want to be sure of your 
subject. Neither is a query needed on 
shorts for the Mechanics and Handicraft 
section. The shorts are very short items; 
one or two illustrations with explanatory 
captions. Payment on these is $25. On 
the short material, the emphasis is on how 
you, the average man without too much 
knowledge or tools, can do things for your- 
self. 

The editors of Popular Science tell me 
that an especially good source for their 
short material is from writers doing human- 
interest pieces for the big weeklies. In- 
formation about new gadgets turns up 
which can’t be used in the main article, 
but which fits here, non-competitively. 

Popular Science has a circulation well 
over a million now, and is advertised as 
“America’s most widely read science mag- 
azine.” Perry Githens is its editor. The 
address: 353 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 10. 

Its companion publication, Outdoor Life, 
leads all the magazines of its field in news- 
stand sales. It is read both by sportsmen 
and by laymen with an occasional interest 
in outdoor sports. So, articles must be thor- 
oughly accurate and informative, and at 
the same time written in a popular style. 
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Feature articles may run as high as 8000 
words, although most subjects are better 
treated in lengths to 3000. They should 
deal with the dramatic, humorous, and 
adventurous phases of fishing or hunting. 
And they must be profusely illustrated with 
action photographs of the finest quality. 


News articles of topical interest to sports- 
men everywhere are used in lengths up to 
3000 words, if they are well-illustrated. 


“How-to-make” and “how-to-do” articles 
of any length are acceptable. These should 
give specific, non-technical information and 
practical hints on hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing, woodcraft, and the care and repair of 
firearms, fishing tackle, motor boats, hunt- 
ing lodges, and every sort of outdoor 
equipment. “Kinks,” describing emergency 
equipment made from odds and ends or 
emergency repairs, are especially desirable. 
Illustrations for these articles may be 
photographs or rough sketches to be elabo- 
rated upon by staff artists. 


Odd adventures and exciting personal 
experiences in the outdoors are welcome. 
These need not be confined strictly to hunt- 
ing and fishing, but must deal with incidents 
of interest to men used to shifting for 
themselves in the wilds. Brief factual ac- 
counts (500 to 1000 words) are consid- 
ered which would lend themselves, because 
of their excitement or humor, to retelling 
in cartoon-strip form. Accuracy and com- 
pleteness are important. Photographs of 
the persons involved would be helpful to 
the staff artists. 


Photographs are bought separately, too; 
either singles or in sets that will make 
striking layouts of up to six pages and 
tell interesting stories of the outdoors. 
There is also a market for cartoons here— 
outdoor subjects. Reports are prompt, and 
payment is the best in the field. Raymond 
J. Brown is editor of Outdoor Life. Ad- 
dress: 353 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 10. 


That Cowles vest-pocket weekly, Quick, 
has passed its first half-million mark in cir- 
culation, and in 17 weeks. The upward 
trend seems sure to continue. By March, 
1950, they expect to be up to three-quarters 
of a million. Advertising is being signed 
for on that basis. 
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Allen L. Grammer has resigned as board 
chairman for Street & Smith, although 
he expects to remain active as a director 
and as an active member of the National 
Association of Magazine Publishers. Gerald 
Smith, president of Street & Smith, is now 
its chief executive. 

The Fawcett Building is going to be en- 
larged by a 21-story addition, which will 
fill the space between the present building 
at 67 West 44th Street and the Avenue of 
the Americas. As most of the editorial of- 
fices stretch along the 44th Street frontage, 
this will be less of a distraction than might 
be feared. 


There has been little change in editorial 
requirements on True Magazine since Ken 
Purdy took over the editor’s desk. The 
market is wide open, and payment is at 
top rates, on acceptance. Feature articles 
run anywhere from 3500 to 5000 words, 
and include almost any factual material of 
interest to men readers, told in an exciting 
way. 

The book-length feature is from 18,000 
to 20,000 words in length. This is not an 
article as a rule, but a true adventure story. 
Better query on this, as well as on any med- 
ical articles. 


Short features—back-of-the-book mater- 
ial—run 500 to 1000 words and may be 
anything with masculine interest, written 
with eye-catching dramatic treatment. Ad- 
dress these to the Short Features Editor. 
True is a Fawcett publication, at 67 West 
44th Street, N. Y. 18. 


True Confessions, which is another Faw- 
cett monthly, has moved its editorial offices 
up to the fifteenth floor. But things still 
have an unsettled look after all these 
months. 


This does not apply to editorial require- 
ments, however, which have been carefully 
worked out along general lines. Remember, 
this is a story magazine first of all, edited 
to entertain readers. Features and depart- 
ments dress it up, add variety. But 
stories are the real meat of the book: a 
book-length notjorsy,10,000 words; nove- 
lettes of 8,000 to 10,000; shorts of about 
6,000 words. The editor would like to use 


(Continued on page 53) 
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By R. S. Boyle 


“OoH, MR. JONES, does you all want a 
date with little old me?” a curvaceous 
soprano with a Texas drawl coos from the 
loudspeaker. At that point, many annoyed 
listeners flip the dials and turn to a mag- 
azine, only to be bopped in the face with a 
Geohgia Peach heroine who exclaims, 
“Honey, you all is the nicest boy I all 
done ever met!” 

For a Southerner to hear talk like that is 
as bad as chomping down on a tasty 
mouthful of fried black-eye peas and find- 
ing Sonny’s lost marble. It is right for 
Southern characters to talk like the South- 
erners, or to talk Southernese, but Souther- 
nese does have rules and practices, and 
for the characters to be convincing and 
realistic, these rules must be followed. 

In the South you all is plural in mean- 
ing; it means the addressee and family, or 
friends, or accomplices. It is never used 
in the South to refer to only one person, 
although it is often used when speaking 
to one person to make it clear that several 
are being included. Among the better edu- 
cated, you all regularly takes a plural verb. 
In some circles, agreement of verb with 
subject is considered a damn nuisance, and 
one may hear “you all are,” “you all is” 
“you all am,” or “you all be’s.” But you all 
still means more than one person. 

If Mrs. Jones asks Mrs. Smith, “When 
are you all coming « to play bridge,” 
she means Mrs. Smith and some other or 
others—Mrs. Smith knows that. When 


the colored preacher tells Brother Brown, 





SOUTHERN DIALECT 


“You all wasn’t at the meetin’ this mawn- 
in’,” Brother Brown is painfully aware that 
his whole family is being upbraided. 

Southernese, of course, has distinct levels 
according to economic, social, and educa- 
tional backgrounds. The top level is the 
moderately well-educated and refined 
speech of either race; you may say the 
upper professional class. Its chief traits, 
that is, those which can be revealed in 
writing are: 

1. Varying amounts of slurring of the 
unstressed er and or endings: mistuh, 
sistuh, drivuh, bettuh, mothuh, etc. 

2. Clear in’ sound of unstressed ing end- 
ings: singin’, talkin’, nothin’, readin’, etc. 

3. Broadening J into AA and my into 
mah: Ah’m doin’ the talkin’. 

4. Much contracting: aren’t, isn’t, 
they’re, should’ve, must’ve, call ’em, did 
you see ’im, do you know ’er. 

5. Future tense formed with going: 
Ah’m goin’ to scream, he’s going to see you 
(no motion involved), we’re going to stay. 

G. Get substitutes for become: he got 
tired, she got angry. 

@. Passive formed with get and got: to 
get married, he got fired, they’re going to 
get promoted, she got caught (also slang 
for becoming pregnant). 

8, Have got or got substitutes for have: 
he’s got the measles, we’ve got plenty of 
time, I got a good idea, he’s got to go, we 
got to hurry along. 
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The great middle group, the average, the 
not so well-educated Southerner, shows 
the slovenliness of the upper level speech 
plus the following: 

1. Slurring of one-syllable r endings: 
mo’, fo’, do’, sto’, faw (for). 

2. Fixing to for preparing or planning 
to: he’s fixing to go, we’re fixin’ to paint 
the house. 

3. Adjectives for adverbs, especially 
sure, mighty, real, awful, and some (some- 
what) : that sure is pretty (or purty), Ah’m 
mighty tired, he’s some better today. 

4, Weak, meaningless adjectives, such 
as pretty, nice, swell, fine, grand (these 
may also be used as adverbs): he’s doin’ 
mighty proud, she’s right smart better, get- 
ting along pretty nice. 

5. Og pronounced awg in dawg; the 
remainder are sometimes og and sometimes 
awg: fog or fawg, log or lawg, etc. 

G6. Clippings and contractions: oughta, 
sorta, kinda, use’ta, shoulda or should of, 
gotta, woulda or would of. 

7. Redundant up after many verbs: con- 
nect up the radio, he raised up slowly, fix 
up the house, clean up, etc. 


8. Redundant of after off: get off of 
my foot. 


9. Excrescent s on somewheres, any- 
wheres, a little ways. 


10. Confusions of lie and lay, sit and 
set, rise and raise: one must tell a Southern 
dawg to lay down to get results. 


11. Don’t for third person singular: he 
don’t, it don’t. 

12. Double negative: can’t hardly, Bill 
don’t do nothin’, she don’t pay no mind. 

The most colorful and complex part of 
Southernese is the lower social level; it is 
the language of the menial workers, the 
uneducated agricultural and industrial 
classes. In regard to the lower level lan- 
guage, the question arises: what about the 
Negro dialect? This answer is likely to con- 
flict violently with many concepts and prej- 
udices in the South and out of the South: 
there is no such thing as a dialect belonging 
to and characteristic of the Negro, except 
for the Gullah, sometimes called Geechee, 
an isolated, part-African dialect found near 
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Charleston, South Carolina. Elsewhere the 
Negro speaks the same language as the 
White of the same economic-educational 
level. But since a large percentage of Ne- 
groes fall into the lowest bracket, the mass 
of Negro speech is low grade. 

The Negro does a great deal of clowning 
with big words which he knows he will in- 
evitably mispronounce or misuse. Failure 
leaves him undaunted for he is rewarded 
by the amusement of his better-educated 
listeners. The next time he will try a 
different meaning or pronunciation. Al- 
though mistakes in diction are common 
with either race, the illiterate Negro’s effort 
to make a good impression with polysyl- 
lables is probably the only distinguishing 
quality in Negro language. 

Negro contribution to English, good or 
bad, has been very slight. Because of his 
frequent employment as a house servant, 
the Negro has probably played a large part 
in popularizing and perpetuating untutored 
language, but he can not be blamed for 
originating it: he learned English, by ear, 
from the white man. Only two definitely 
African words (voodoo and gumbo) have 
entered English. In addition, there are a 
few “probables” not definitely traced to 
Africa. 

It will be easier to follow the speech 
qualities of the lowest level Southerners 
and represent them accurately in your writ- 
ing if you get the tone of the language— 
lazy enunciation, proneness to slur, clip, 
elide, and contract, evasion of complex 
constructions, and ignorance of accurate 
form, diction, and spelling. 

1. Done is the auxiliary for any defi- 
nitely completed action, and heaven for- 
give the form of verb that lands after it: he 
done went, he done gone, they done been 
here, he’d done went when we seen him, 
when you've a-done readin’ this, I done did 
the job. 

2. Prefix a with ing forms of verbs: 
he’s a-plowin’, she was a-purtyin’ herself 
for the party, the water is a-bilin’. The 
a-prefix does not appear on the verb if an 
object precedes the verb, but may pop out 
on the object: a’ egg-suckin’ dawg, a 
melon-eatin’ fool (one with mania for 
melons), I seen him a-berry-pickin’. 
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You can’t always remember 








everything. 


Neither can your writers, editors, typographers. But proofreaders 


are wonderful people who do heed memoranda in all matters 


concerning correct usage. 


Could we request, as an aid to us in protecting our trade-mark, 


that you send the above memorandum, or one similar to it, to 


your proofreading department right now? 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


COPYRIGHT 1949, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 




















3. There is a peculiar a suffix on had 
after if: if you had-a known him. In 
slower speech, the a expands into of: if 
only he had of seen that train. 


4, Initial th changed to d (principally 
illiterate, sometimes noticed in rapid con- 
versation of others): de, dem, dey, dat, 
dis, etc. 


5. Them for those (very popular) : them 
apples, how much are them selling for? 


6. Was with plural subject (very popu- 
lar): they was, you all was, etc. 


@. Present singular verb with plural 
subject (mainly with the illiterate): they 
works, you all is, we has, they eats good. 

8. Joyful abandon with ain’t and ’tain’t: 
Ah ain’t a-goin’, ’tain’t far (or fur), he 
ain’t got it, we ain’t (or hain’t sometimes) 
seed him, ’tain’t no use, they ain’t been 
here. 

9. Won’t or warn’t as past tense of 
ain’t: he won’t to (at) home, it warn’t (or 
won't) right, etc. 

10. The ever-present twins, this here 
and that there, also pluralized sometimes 
to these here and them there: this here is 
mine, that there sho’ is pretty (or purty), 
them there peaches is plumb ripe and 
ready to drap. 


11. Reckon or guess for think, suppose, 
suspect: Ah reckon he couldn’t-a helped it. 


12. Units of measure in singular form 
after numerals (a relic from Old English) : 
six bushel, gallon, barrel, mile, foot, etc. 


138. The persecution of irregular verbs. 
Because of the abundant duplication, we 
simply give the principal parts most often 
heard; p. labels the past tense forms, and 
p.p. the past participle: 

be—p., was or been; p.p., been 

bear—p., bore or borne; p.p., borned or 

born 

bite—p., bit or bitten; p.p., bit or bitten 

burst or bust—#., busted or bursted; p.p., 

busted or bursted 

come—/., came or come; p.p., come or 


came 
do—p., done or did; p.p., done or did 
drown or drownd — p., drowned or 


drownded; p.., drownded or drowned 











14. Some mispronunciations have be- 
come so standardized that they are leav- 
ing the correct almost unused: 

attack—attact 

before—befo’ 

can—kin 

can’t—cain’t 

chairman—chai’man 

child—chile 

children—chillun or chilluns 

chimney—chimbly 

conjure—cunjure 

family—fambly 

finance—FIE-nance 

fit—fit’n’ (you ain’t fit’n’ to be seen) 

get—git 

government—gover-ment 

governor—gov nor 

himself—his-self 

if—ifn 

Jordan—Jerdan 

like—lack 

loose—a-loose 

ma—maw 

morning—mawnin’, mawnin’ glory, etc. 

nice—nah-iss, sometimes nahss, (a as in 

la) 
off—off'n, even when followed by of: 
Shoo them flies off'n of yo’ plate. 

pa—paw 

police—POE-lice 

potato—tater 

pretty—purty (rhymes with dirty) 

right—rah-it (similar to nice) 

sandwich—samwich 

something—sump’n’ 

themselves—their-selves or their-self 

yours—yourn 


15. Certain specialized meanings and 
miscellaneous idioms: 

to aim to—to intend to 

a-purpose—intentionally 

to come along—to progress 

to come out—to develop, to grow 

corn pone—small fried corn meal “muf- 
fin,” cigar-shaped 

fat-back—salt, white side of pork. Used 
extensively to season vegetables, it is 
often simply called meat because it is 
practically the only meat in many 
diets. It is sometimes fried after sev- 
eral hours of soaking. 


fracas—brawl (noun) 
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Palmer Graduate Now Leading Author of Science Fiction 


A. E. van Vogt, one of the all-time greats in science-fiction, is the author of five 
published books, scores of short stories and novelettes. He writes: “Thanks for the 
j check for the article, “The West Coast’s Hypnotism Man’ which you sold to Western 


“The work that the Palmer Literary Agency has been doing in the way of selling 
my material reminds me that I am an old graduate of the Palmer Institute. I took 
your course back in the dark days of ’31 and °32, and in the fall of the latter year sold 
my first story. From that time on, my entire income has been from writing. 

“I believe that Palmer course is excellent and I am glad I took it. It was a 


milestone in my career.”—A. E. Van Vogt. 


Here‘s Proof of Benefits 


From Palmer Students and Graduates 


1. About Instruction Values 


Following are brief excerpts from letters (names 
on request) regarding the clarity of lesson, the 
practical working assignments, the friendliness of 
instructors, the individual attention received: 

“J want you to know that this association 
with you is not only invaluable, but also a most 
enjoyable experience.” 

“Believe me, your notes are most valuable... 
They are like living seeds that sink right into 
rich soil and sprout immediately.” 

“Your letter on Assignment 2 delighted me, 
for I see that (a) I am dealing with a good 
mind, and (b) the course is really going to give 
personal attention.” 

“When asked about the Palmer Institute, I 
gave them (————— Writer’s Club) a glow- 
ing account of the course. They were especially 
interested in the fact that a writer actually 
corrects the assignments .. .” 

“T think of you, not only as my teacher, but 
as a wonderful friend who is giving me more 
help and understanding than anyone else ever 
Pe 


How Palmer Helps 


Since 1917, Palmer Institute has helped 
established writers, as well as aspiring men 
and women who want to write, to attain 
greater success. As a Palmer student, you 
receive practical assignments which you do 
at home. Your work is individually handled 
by professional writers who quickly return 


it to you with helpful, detailed suggestions. 


Being successful writers themselves, Palmer 
instructors know and understand the trials 
and tribulations. They know when and 
where and how to give constructive criti- 
cism, give encouragement, develop latent 
ability and rekindle old enthusiasm. Thus 
your own individual writing style is care- 
fully developed. You save time, effort and 
money in preparing for a successful career. 





Z. About Successful Results 
Sells Before Completing 
Course 


“The wealth of information in 
your lesson covering all phases of 
writing, plus the utmost in help 
from excellent instructors, leaves 
no question about writing tech- 
niques. I haven’t completed the 
course yet, but I wouldn’t have 
my check for an article if it 
weren’t for the guidance of Palmer Institute.”— 
Billie Cook, Vallejo, Calif. 


Two Stories—$255 Cash 


“The very first lesson from Palmer was proof 
that Palmer was selling a product as advertised. 
So I decided if I’d do as Palmer instructed, I’d 
end up writing salable material. And that’s what 
happened! Before completing the course I sold 
two stories—one for $110 and the other for $145. 
With the continued help I’m receiving from the 
Palmer staff I know I’ll be lucky again.”—Adam 
B. Aretz, Tarentum, Pa. 


FREE Lesson Shows How 


To learn how Palmer individual, professional, 
complete training can help you make the most 
of an ideal career as a really successful writer, 
send for free 40-page illustrated book, “The Art 
of Writing Salable Stories” plus 
free sample lesson showing how Approved 
understandable, how helpful for 
Palmer Training may be to you. Veterans 
Send today. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship, Est. 1917 


Member, National Home Study Council 
Desk J-129, 1680 Sycamore, Hollywood 28, California 


FREE suessonsensenessannee 
asssoun wha 


Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-129 

lease send me free sample lesson with typical writing 
assignment and free book which explains how I may in- 
crease my income from writing. This is confidential. No 
salesman will call. 
Mr. 
Tee DP tab che cdeanddekegendess eines shane Mites scenes 
Miss 
BOND . on cctuscvocugnntnsensessccnsegeegtarstesceinaean 
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New stories by Paul Green 


One way to improve your writing is to read the 
stories of a master. Here is quality writing by the 
versatile author of SALVATION ON A STRING. 


DOG ON THE SUN 


At your bookstore, $3.00 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 








TYPIST—-20 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
MANUSCRIPTS - CORRESPONDENCE - ETC. 
PROMPTNESS & NEATNESS GUARANTEED 

Manuscript Rates: | Carbon Free 
45c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 
50c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
Please Enclose Return Postage 
FRANCES CAMMAROTA 
711 Legan St. NI 9-4625 Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 








YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume ublication, 
and in anthology and other poetry contests. is nation- 
wide record improves constantly. For 25 years I have 
taught poets, versifiers, songwriters how to periect and 
get the fullest returns from their verse, including my 
work as instructor in versification at New York Uni- 
versity and William and Mary College. Most of my 
work with private pupils ranging from beginners to 
Pulitzer Prize Winners is done by correspondence. My 
Unal ym ouaey ($3.60) ; Complete Book 
ef Scansion ($3.60); Poet’s Handbook ($1.60) are now 
standard. Why neglect longer the many profits from 
versification? rite today; you are unfair to yourself to 
delay longer. Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD BOZENKILL 


DELANSON, N. Y. 











WRITERS 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 





Title Mag. Price 
Yankee Frankensteia Sensatien $175.06 
Taxicab Tidbit This Week 250.00 
The Scerpion True Detective 495.00 


a. I have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to ever 1000 differ- 
ent ational magazines. 


b. , students — WRITING AND SLANTING TO 
DIRECT ORDER ONLY — are featured today in 
scores of newsstand publications. 


. I have developed e NEW — COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course 
in Article Writing. SLANTING YOUR PER- 
SONAL TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MA- 
TERIAL TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 


d. No offer AS UNIQUE — AS DIFFERENT — 
AS PRACTICAL — FOR THE BEGINNING 
WRITER OR THE PROFESSIONAL — has ever 
before been made by a SELLING WRITER AND 
RECOGNIZED INSTRUCTOR. 


Write for Terms and fer FREE Pamphiet 
“Writing te Direct Order Only” 


WILL H. MURRAY 


5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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to get along—to move on, to succeed 
to get on—to move on 
to go to—to intend to; he didn’t go to 
hurt you. 
greens—leafy vegetables for cooking, or 
cooked 
gully-washer—hard rain, cloud-burst 
hoe cake—fried corn meal cake, usually 
round and flat 
hoe-down—dance 
how come—why; how come he go ’way? 
Ah don’ know how come he’s so ornery 
to learn a person something: he learned 
me how to swim; that learned him a 
lesson; but, she teaches school or sub- 
ject. 
leastways—at least 
less-mo’—much less; he cain’t read, less- 
mo’ write nothin’. 
to light out—depart in haste 
loads of—many 
lots of—many 
mosey—move along slowly, go 
nigger-head—a roundish dark boulder 
from weathering of diabase or basalt, 
black inside; rusty outside, and in- 
famously tough. 
ornery—mean, undesirable, stubborn 
passel of—many 
plumb—completely 
poke—a paper sack 
poke along—move very slowly 
to put on, or put on airs—to be very 
affected 
to raise children, as well as crops 
river-jack—round, smooth, small river 
boulder 
roastin’ ears—corn on the cob for the 
table 
rumpus—commotion, disturbance 
salad or salad greens—same as greens 
sass—v. or n.: to talk back, to insult, 
impudence; adj. sassy. (A popular re- 
mark is “Don’t hand me no sass!”) 
to see to—to attend to 


stomp (pronounced stawmp)—to stamp, 
to beat under foot; also to storm and 
rage: he stomped a-plenty when he 
heerd it; to be stompin’ mad. 

stuck up—snobbish 

to take off—to leave hurriedly (Origin 
of the term in aviation) 
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to take on—to affect great emotion: 
when her husban’ died, she tuck on 
sump’n’ awful. 

to tote—to carry 

what—who, which, or that: this ain’t 
the one what I ordered. 

what for or wha’ for—why: What for 
you do lak that? 

wish-book—catalogue of mail order house 


16. Inter-racial terms of address: 
a) Negroes address white women, mar- 


ried or single, by Miss plus the first name if 
known, otherwise surname: Miss Alice, 
Miss Thompson. If name is not known, 
term of address is Lady or Miss. 

b) Negroes address white men by Mistuh 
plus first name or surname; often by Cap’m 
plus the name. If name is not known, the 
white man is addressed as Mistuh, Cap’m, 
ar Boss. 

¢) Negroes address Negro women as 
Miss or Sis plus first name or surname, and 
Aunt (pronounced ant) plus first name for 
the aged. They address Negro men by 
Mistuh or Cap’m plus the surname mostly. 

d) Negroes rarely use mere yes and no; 
forms are yassuh and nawsuh, yassum 
and no’m. The illiterate Whites use the 
same pronunciations. 

e) The Whites commonly address Ne- 
groes by first name or surname without any 
title, and do not use sir and ma’am. The 
titles of Doctor and Reverend are used 
when applicable by many Whites. The 
aged Negroes are still often given the titles 
Uncle and Aunt (pronounced ant), or 
simply called Uncle or Auntie. There are 
those who will not apply any title what- 
ever to the name of a Negro, no matter how 
prominent the Negro. Some even refuse 
to address mail with the simple titles. 

f) The word nigger: A Negro may use 
the word, disparagingly or humorously, 
when speaking to or about another. But it 
is insulting for the white person to be heard 
using the word. He speaks of Negroes or 
colored people or colored folks (the second 
is most frequent). 

If you are not lucky enough to be able 
to travel in the Southland and be “made 
home-folks of,” there is valuable reading 
among Southern authors who picture the 








Writing For 
Television 


By Eric HeatH* 


Foreword by Henry R. Lubcke, President 
Academy of Television Arts and Sciences, 
Hollywood. 


An authoritative handbook on the basic 
requirements and techniques of television 
writing. Explains in simple language the 
engineering problems and mechanical lim- 
itations of television broadcasting and re- 
ception which the writer must keep in mind. 


Explains in detail: Program production, 
Form and technique of writing a television 
play, Plotting for television, Characteriza- 
tion and dialogue, Comedy, Drama, Devel- 
oping the serial, The juvenile slant, The 
musical show, Writing the commercial, Cre- 
ating the television show, Marketing. 


NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. EXTEN- 
SIVE GLOSSARY AND INDEX. SIX 
COMPLETE SAMPLE SCRIPTS OF SHOWS 
ACTUALLY PRODUCED. 


This book is the result of extensive research 
on the part of the author, including in- 
numerable interviews and consultations with 
television executives, engineers and directors. 
Practically every subject has been treated 
that might in any way affect the writer who 
aspires to write for television. 


Publication Date, December |0th. 
Pre-publication Price: $4.00 
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*Eric Heath is a writer and editor of long 
experience in the field of motion pictures, 
stage, radio and magazines. He has written 
for Bob Hope, Tom Mix, Buck Jones, and 
other screen stars. His textbook, “Story 
Plotting Simplified,” is used extensively by 
various schools of journalism. 
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lower levels. Erskine Caldwell, William 
Faulkner, and Richard Wright portray the 
low levels well. Julia Peterkin should be 
read for notes on Gullah dialect and 
Roark Bradford left an eminent example of 
how much ‘sectionalism can be portrayed 
with a minimum of awkward spelling, the 
aim of every author employing dialect. 
Jesse Stuart reveals the mountain character 
and language, which also belongs to the 
lower levels but has many striking pecul- 
iarities of its own. 

Language is the bread of your bread- 
and-butter. You should never tire of study- 
ing the way people talk. The Southerners, 
in fact, any people will like you and help 
you if you are interested; but mock a 
man’s speech, misrepresent his language, 
or joke about his ignorance, and you will 
find out how long it takes to make an 
enemy—or spoil a good story. 





Teen-age Talk 
(Continued from page 22) 


I have adapted many of my short stories 
for radio and found that most of the dia- 
logue can be transferred without much 
change from one medium to the other. The 
main difference seems to be that you can 
use somewhat longer sentences in written 
stories than for radio. The contrast in voices 


as afforded in shorter back and forth talk | 


is more effective on the air. 

I’ve heard my young characters come to 
life on Aunt Jenny's Stories, Stars Over 
Hollywood, Silver Theater and others. And 
it’s a thrilling experience. One of my teen- 


agers turned out to be Diana Lynn, and | 


Seaman Johnny Smith was played in a 
radio adaptation by John Garfield. 

If you’re afraid your teen-age contacts 
have lapsed and you're likely to be a bit 
rusty on the doings and manner of speech 
of the current crop, look up the highly- 
informative articles now appearing in the 
Ladies Home Journal under the title 
“Profile of Youth.” These give a clear, de- 
tailed picture of young people of all types 
and classes in various sections of the coun- 
try, complete with photographs, interesting 
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background material and lots of authentic 
dialogue. Anyone who writes about teen- 
agers can’t afford to miss this series and 
would be smart to clip it for his reference 
files. Almost all the other women’s maga- 
zines have a regular teen-age column which 
affords a lot of interesting material and 
current slang for anyone who intends to 
write this type of story. 

Speaking of slang, there’s one thing that 
has always puzzled me. Many of my stories 
have appeared in various foreign magazines 
after their American publication. Of course, 
I can’t read a word of them in their foreign 
form, but I can see that the dialogue has 
been translated. And how in the world do 
you suppose they get around American 
slang phrases like “What’s cookin’, good- 
lookin’ ?” in Danish, Swedish, Austrian and 
Norwegian? 

My most recent efforts in the field of 


} teen-age fiction concern an effervescent 


sixteen-year-old character named Tobey 
Heydon. Tobey first appeared on the 
pages of Woman’s Day and Betty Finnin 
was sufficiently intrigued with her to take 
a whole series of short stories about her and 
her family. Now I have woven the further 
adventures of Tobey into a book which 
Lippincotts published under the title, 
Practically Seventeen. 

Enjoyment of stories about young people 
is by no means limited to the teen-agers 


j themselves. Consider the enduring popu- 


larity of Booth Tarkington’s Willie Baxter. 
And millions of radio listeners revel in the 
doings of Henry Aldrich, Judy Foster and 
Corliss Archer whenever they are on the air. 
As much of my fan mail on this type of 
story comes from parents and doting aunts 
as from the young people themselves. 
Humor is my favorite field and I usually 
write in that vein about teen-agers. In that 
connection, remember to laugh with them, 
never at them. Don’t make your characters 
seem ludicrous or allow your wit to grow 
barbed or unkind at their expense. You 
want your story to seem warmly human, 
not as though you are dissecting your young 
characters with a surgeon’s knife and with- 
out benefit of anaesthesia. Just keep re- 
minding yourself that kids are fun, but not 
funny. 
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and miss” system and get competent 
help. When the editors sent back 
your stories, it wasn’t they who were 
off the beam. It was your stories! 
You may tell yourself that what you 
write is as good as anything pub- 
lished, but it isn’t. Or it would sell. 

It’s as simple as that. 

It’s entirely up to you what you 
make of this next writing year. Use 
the “hit and miss” system — or let me 
give you honest, competent help 
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The C’s of personality piece writing are 
conflict and concreteness. In fiction, few 
stories are successful without conflict of 
some kind. The same is true of your per- 
sonality piece. You want to show just what 
your subject was up against in life, and 
how he triumphed. The greater the sense 
of conflict you can inject, the more in- 
teresting your character will be. 

For example, I had written of Ellen 
Richard’s difficulty, because she was a 
woman, in getting into a school specializing 
in science. 


With a faint breath of hope she 
heard of a newly-opened scientific 
school in Boston called the Massachu- 
setts lh. © - of Technology. Well, 
she had ea. ent scholastic references, 
her reputatio. as a lady was impecca- 
ble. Why not try there? Timidly she 
wrote the Faculty asking if women 
were admitted. Correspondence shut- 
tled back and forth, and then one day 
the President answered—not that 
women were admitted, but that Ellen 
Swallow, because of her excellent 
work, could come. She could even 
come free—because if she didn’t pay 
tuition, the faculty could silence pro- 
testing trustees and students with the 
fact that she wasn’t really a student 
there. 


Miss White observed: 


And she must have had a struggle 
getting into MIT. It must have been 
more than what you say—‘Corre- 
spondence shuttled back and forth.” 
Can’t we have some excitement in that 
correspondence, some disappointment 
and suspense? 


In short, this editor wanted definite con- 
flict developed in front of the reader’s 
nose. 
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Writing the Personality Piece 


(Continued from page 34) 


Concreteness in your personality piece 
will save you from the synopsis style of 
writing which is ever the mark of the 
amateur. To illustrate, in my article I had 
written : 

As a result of this survey, Ellen 
Swallow (Swallow was her maiden 
name) became a known expert in 
water analysis and began to earn a fair 
living at last. Years later in 1887, she 
made a tremendous contribution to 
health by directing the laboratory 
analysis of practically all the drinking 
water of Massachusetts. 


Miss White remarked: 


What was that analysis of drink- 
ing water? What came of it? Did the 
rate of illness go down because of it? 


Later, I said: 


She experimented with all the 
latest inventions of the time, the gas 
stove, the telephone, the vacuum 
cleaner, proper ventilation. What she 
learned, she put into helpful books 
for the housewife. 


Miss White asked: 


What astounding discoveries for 
housewives did Ellen put into those 
books she wrote? Can we quote from 
any book? For example, if she told 
women for the first time that baby 
bottles with long tubes harbored germs, 
that would be specific. I don’t know 
what she did, but she must have 
discovered something concrete and 
specific. 


For good measure, I offer one more illus- 
trative instance. Have you ever done this? 
I had written: 
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At first the faculty and students 
weren't too gracious about her pres- 
ence. Ellen set out to make herself 
acceptable, not just as a student, but 
as a woman. She mended some of the 
professors’ clothes and cleaned the la- 
boratories. She served as a Dorothy 
Dix to lovelorn students. No one ever 
saw her when she wasn’t cheerful and 
womanly. 


Miss White suggested: 


Why not make this episode narra- 
tion? Why not give it a specific in- 
cident, and wind it up with her offer 
to mend the clothes of one of the pro- 
fessors? 


A good personality piece, you see, does not 
make statements of accomplished facts. 
let your reader actually see your character 
in action. Let him see the battle; let him 
‘xe the triumphs. If you have to general- 
ze about your subject’s accomplishments, 
itis better to omit some of them. Choose 
rather the one or two achievements you 
an show fully to your reader, and play 
them for all they are worth. 

A final word about viewpoint: the 
athor’s selection of facts sets the view- 
point. If you don’t make any selection or 


Jie 











jweighing at all, then your article will have 


no cutting edge because you, the author, 
ae unmoved by the whole thing. “It’s 
here, it’s there,” you say, “the score is no 
uns, no hits, no errors.” “One hell of a 
life’ the editor will add, and he won’t 
buy. 

And even if your attitude toward your 


subject isn’t entirely complimentary, you 
}can get it over by using the subject’s own 





quotes to pin him on the hook you select, 
provided you appear to do it without 
rancor and with no apparent intention of 
boring into the kill. Most people can be 
bemused by their own quotes, especially 
when those quotes are accurate and true 
to their beliefs. By selective quoting of the 
subject, you can let him mire himself, and 
he will enjoy every foot of it. 

Some years ago, The New Yorker pro- 
filed a radio entertainer and, through selec- 














YOUR FIRST 


SALE! 


Do you know where to make it? We have 
been wondering why so many writers 
with something to say and ability to 
handle words are in a rut. Yes, you have 
the “know-how,” but how about the 
market? 


This is where we enter. For fifteen years 
we have been located in the heart of the 
publishing world. Not because we like 
tall buildings, but because we have busi- 
ness with editors. Hundreds of requests 
for stories, novels, books and articles 
must remain unfilled. Why? It might 
be that you as one writer have not taken 
advantage of an honest and qualified 
sales service. 


Our fee to handle your MS is $1 per 
1,000 words, up to 10,000—and 50c per 
M thereafter. Our minimum fee for one 
MS, 5,000 words or less, is $5. 

Hundreds of requests for novels are com- 
pelling us to make a concession. For $5, 
we shall read your novel, try to sell it 
immediately, if it has any sales value at 
all, or in a letter of appraisal pass on 
some comment to you. 

Our commission: 10%. Return postage 
with each MS, please. Or, if you wish, 
you may ship by Express. 





No fee for professional writers, of course— 
and all fees dropped after two sales for 
beginners. 
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tion of incidents, they made him out to 
be a fool. He walked into the office of 
Harold Ross the day after publication. Ross 
squirmed in his chair, feeling he was in for 
a frontal attack. Instead, the radio man 
said, “How much will you charge for 
10,000 reprints?” The man was so vain he 
had missed the satire in the story. In tell- 
ing of the incident, Ross ended with the 
comment, “You can’t win.” 


Similarly, in another profile, The New 
Yorker arched over little gems of malice 
about an importer. But that importer has 
changed his stationery so that it now con- 
tains four pages, the latter three pages con- 
sisting of a reprint of the article. 


Writers of personality pieces who mock 
their subjects and hold them up to ridicule 
get nowhere, except in political flayings, 
unless they do the job with tongue in cheek 
so that the subject and his friends do not 
feel the insertion of the knife point, nor 
see the blood let. The damning must be 


done in the quoted words of the subject | 


himself, with the writer holding what ap- 
pears to be a friendly, detached viewpoint. 
If it seems as though the writer is emotion- 


ally involved, or keyed up into a frenzy | 
of wrath over his subject, then the writer's | 
viewpoint loses weight because it is evi- | 


dently prejudiced. 





Now, having written your personality 
piece and checked it for anecdotes, bright- 
ness, conflict, concreteness, and for the 
presence of and the manner in which you 
have presented your viewpoint, your next 
problem is selling it. Since nearly every 
magazine, except the pulps, uses this type 
of article, you will have a wide market. 
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The kind of personalities the magazines 
are interested in, and the length and 
the method of presentation they want vary. 
For these reasons, it is wise to slant your 
piece. The old, trite advice is true again. 
Before you write, read. Study the maga- 
zines. By and large, the pocket-type such 
as Coronet, Pageant, and The Woman, and 
the religious group are more receptive to 
historical characters than are the other 
publications. This group also wants its 
articles shorter, definitely more fiction-like. 

Naturally, your subject’s occupation will 
give you more chance with certain types 
of publications. Rural magazines will like 
smeone whose life has affected farmers 
or farming; Catholic magazines are natur- 
ally interested in prominent Catholics; 
Southern magazines want stories about 
Southerners. A magazine like the Inde- 
pendent Woman buys pieces about success- 
ful career women, and so on. 

If your subject has led a life of wide 
| general interest or if his accomplishments 
are truly unique, your chances of making 
the larger popular magazines are greater. 





In any case, don’t rush with great enthusi- 
asm into writing up the first person who 
seems interesting to you. 

Give the matter some thought. Ask your- 
self the following questions: What has this 
person really done? Has he done it in 
such a way that others will be inspired? Is 
his contribution genuinely worthwhile and 
actually unusual? Does he have the sort of 
personality that I can present in a human, 
sympathetic manner? Has his life had 
heights and depths or an exciting quality 
which will give me colorful material for my 
article? 

If you are satisfied with your answers, 
go ahead. If it is well done, you can hardly 
miss selling your piece. Even if the likely 
magazines should turn you down, you still 
have another chance. Tie in your “person- 
ality’ with some special date or specific 
event or locality and send it to the local 
newspapers. Your rate of pay won’t be so 
high, but it will be another sale, another 
by-line, and valuable practice in your pro- 
fession. 
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That Aching Backbone 
(Continued from page 18) 


Many writers still say that they don’t 
really know what brought a story into be- 
ing, that by the time the idea had ripened 
a matter of days or years—they had 
lost sight of its source. Some do remem- 
ber, though. Thyra Samter Winslow told 
me that the germinating idea for her story, 
“The Double,” which was published in 
Everywoman’s, came to her as the result 
of an idle wish that she could subconsci- 
ously perform life’s drudgery while she was 
consciously engaged in something else. 

Margaret Scott told me that the incep- 
tion for one of her serials was a call on a 
neighbor. When she called, the woman 
was explaining away an expensive mink 
coat to her husband in the presence of her 
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material. 
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lished writers who are handled on 
commission basis and to others who 
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vice will be given briefly and ma- 
terial may be resubmitted without 
charge. 
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lover who had actually given her the coat. 
This episode was never used in the serial, 
although it started Margaret Scott’s train 
of thought. 

Story ideas can come from many sources 
—a meeting with an outstanding person, a 
conversation, an incident observed, an idle 
wish, an editor’s suggestion, newspaper 
headlines or stories, overheard words, true 
crimes, memories, songs, dreams. These 
plot germs do not come unbidden. By be- 
ing alert, you can call for them. But they 
usually come unannounced, and you put 
them in your notebook or not as your tem- 
perament dictates. 

Suppose, from your germinal idea you 
always evolve the same general type of 
plot, and you are sick of it! You can 
change your reading habits. Read things 
outside of your own field. If you’ve been 
reading your rivals to see what they do, 
read the classics to see what they’ve done. 
If your usual fare is mystery stories, try a 
tender love story. If you usually skip non- 
fiction, try a biography or two. Or read 
some travel books. Even if you don’t use 
the locale, they may expose you to some 
new situations. 

Also, you might try reading Polti—the 
classic plot aid. Reading Georges Polti’s 
Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations will make 
you realize that most plots in current mag- 
azines are built on the narrow range of a 
few popular middle conflict formulae—the 


triangle, the boy gets girl, the Cinderella | 
story, the mother versus child. Polti not | 


only gives thirty-six plot bases, but also 
about three hundred variations on these 
thirty-six. You'll find some of the situ- 
ations will lead to dated stuff, some to 
magazine taboos. But, there are plenty left 


in Polti to put your mind in new channels. 


Every writer knows that he can read tech- 
nique from now until doomsday. It’s the 
application that counts. Just as a master 
carpenter can describe to the apprentice 
how to drive a nail and still not protect 
the apprentice’s thumb from the hammer, 
so one writer can expound to another, yet 
not save him from the mistakes he must 
make in learning. The apprentice writer 
either learns to plot by plotting for himself, 
or he does not learn at all. 
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New York Market Letter 
(Continued from page 38) 


gne or two quite short stories in each issue 
-from 2,000 to 4,000 words each. But 
these are hard to find, as so much story is 
needed. They must be more than an epi- 
ode. The editor likes to see outlines on all 
the longer stories. On the short lengths, 
about half are discussed with him first in 
outline form; he would be glad to see more. 

There must be a real problem, one which 
is vital, timely, and has romantic appeal. 
It may pertain to any age from teens to 
yung marrieds. And it should have a 
tally sound solution. The problem stories, 
to which readers offer solutions, are also 
open. The central idea is the main thing 
here, with good reader-identification. Prob- 
lems different from the usual run, but still 
vital and universal, are needed. 





® 


' Short features are open to free-lancers; 
» single column of about 500 words; double 


sca 


column of 800 to 1000 words—but only a 
small market. These should have some self- 
help or inspirational angle. Few come in 
with any fresh spark or new idea, however. 
Payment is $60 for 2-columns; $30 for 
one. Beauty, health, cooking, and child 
care are all taken care of by special editors. 

Miss Barrie Bassett is the poetry editor 
now. Short, light, romantic verses are used 
on the “Poems to Remember” page and, 
occasionally, as spots to dress up the maga- 
zine. Payment is up; 75 cents a line. 

Payment for stories is a round sum, ar- 
ranged with each author. It runs as high 
as any magazine in this field, and is on 
acceptance. True Confessions offices are 
at 67 West 44th Street, N. Y. 18. 








Romance Western has a new address: 


| 1847 South Kelton Avenue, Los Angeles 


25, Calif. This is the Western love pulp 
which Irma Kalish edits for Popular Pub- 
lications. The business office is in New 
York. 

The editor writes: “Our fiction require- 
ments remain the same, except that the 
market is a little slow at the moment. 
Things will be picking up again after the 
first of the year. We are especially in- 
terested in ideas for new features.” 
(Continued on page 75) 









Gpesdnatedl/ this is it... 


The Newest, Most Modern es 
Method of » 


Writing To Sell 


Become the writer you have always wanted to be. 
THE CREATIVE ABILITY DEVELOPER 
shows you how. Through a fascinating series of 
charts, daily reports, tests and unique methods 
you make the most of your ability. 


There Is nothing else quite iike this new trein- 
ing. No tedious “assignments” ... no cut-and- 
dried examples ... mo lengthy lessons... . 
You are aided to write freely, joyously, at the 
peak of your capacity. 











COLLEGE INSTRUCTOR-AUTHOR 
LAUDS CREATIVE ABILITY DEVELOPER . . 


“One of the psychology teachers at the Usi- 
versity is enthustastie over C.A.D., eutirely 
approving of the tests you use, commending 
the system of daily reports, and finding that 
you are well up ow the latest developments 
in the field of psychology. As for me, 1 got 
three plot suggestions from two pages alone.” 
—W. K. Jones, Oxford, Ohio. 


CONSTRUCTIVE NEW TRAINING ia 


Writing fiction, non-fiction, plays, ete. Usable 
plotting methods for articles and fiction. How to 
develop your imegination end ingenuity. How to 
overcome inhibitions that impede suceess. The 
way to greater, more steady production of mss. 
How to write better in your own natura) way. 


Completely Different 
Intensely Stimulating 
Highly Practical 


be today for full information. 
SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1836 CHAMPA STREET DENVER 2, COLORADO 


(CRSRERRSASSHCRARAASESRERARSASACSASESRORS 
THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1836 Chompa Street, Denver 2, Colorado 


Send me information about the new training, The Creative 
Ability Developer, without cost or obligation to me. 
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Juvenile and Young People’s 
Magazines 


Miss America Young Life, 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 1, N. Y. Joellen Murdock, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 15c a copy. “We want stories 
slanted to teen-age high school girls written in 
first person, with romantic angle—humorous or 
problem-type; teen-age confessionals from 3000 
to 7000 words. Buy photographs, but no poetry. 
Payment is 2c a word and up, on acceptance.” 


“Little” Magazines 


Kansas Magazine, Box 237, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Kansas. Robert Conover, Edi- 
tor. Issued annually; 75c a copy. “We want 
regional, Kansas, Middle West fiction. Also gen- 
eral fiction by Kansas and Middle Western writ- 
ers. Length preferred is 900 to 3000 words. 
Use general biographical and historical ‘articles, 
and articles of regional interest, 1000 to 4500 
words. We publish original verse and reprint 
selected poems published elsewhere. No photo- 
graphs. Report in three weeks. No payment.” 


New Mexico Quarterly Review, University of 
New Mexico, Box 85, Albuquerque, N. M. J. 
Ortega, Editor. Issued quarterly; 60c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We use stories, and sometimes 
sketches, moderate length preferred, not exceed- 
ing 4000-5000 words. An average of three short 
stories published in every issue. Use articles on 
any topic such as literary criticism, the arts, 
social questions, ideology, etc., free from academic 
jargon, not exceeding 5000 words. Buy poetry, 
but no photographs. Reports usually in two 
weeks and always within thirty days. Payment 
is $1.50 to $2.00 per printed page for prose 
(counting illustrations), somewhat higher for 
poetry, on publication.” 


Pulp Magazines 


True Crime Cases, 2382 Dundas Street, West, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. O. Ryan, Editor. “We 
want fact crime stories, averaging 4000 words, 
with locales in larger Canadian cities. Recent 
cases preferred. Require 4 or 5 good photos 
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with each story. Payment on acceptance. 
Wings, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, 


N. Y. Paul L. Payne, Editor. 
ally; 20c a copy. “We do not need any ma- 
terial at the present time.” 


Greeting Card Verse Publishers 


Gartner and Bender, Inc., 1104 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5, IIl. 
“We generally prefer verses maintaining a gay, 
informal, conversational tone. Use conventional, 


special title, and humorous texts, 2 to 8 lines 7 


Issued bi-annu- | 


Janice Trimble, Editor. | 








long. Also short prose. Especially interested in | 


comic ideas. Payment is a minimum of 50c per 
line, on acceptance.” 

Greetings, Inc., 8 S. Richard Street, Joliet, 
Ill. Grace Ingram, Editor. 
card sentiments for all occasions. Novelty ma- 


“We want greeting | 


terial of 1 to 4 lines especially desired. Will | 


pay more for contributions with a new and 


fresh outlook. Report in a week. Pay standard | 


rates, on acceptance.” 

Hall Bros., Inc., 2505 Grand Avenue, Kansas 
City, Mo. Louise Randall Lutz, Editor. “We 
want outstanding general and humorous verse 
and ideas. Report in a week. Pay usual rates, 
twice monthly.” 

Hampton Art Company, 470 Atlantic Avenue, 
Boston 10, Mass. H. A. Bates, Editor. “We are 
interested primarily in humorous verse or prose 
for everyday greeting cards. We do not publish 
Christmas or other seasonal cards—everyday 
only. Report immediately. Pay standard rates, 
on acceptance.” 

Rust Craft Publishers, 1000 Washington Street, 
Boston 18, Mass. Mary E. Johnson, Editor. “We 
are not reading material from outside writers 
at present but may again at some future date.” 

The Warner Press, Wholesale Division, Gospel 
Trumpet Company, Anderson, Ind. “We are in- 


terested in only best quality sentiments and pre- | 





fer from 4 to 6 lines in each verse. Greeting | 


card sentiments must be religious, but not 
preachy or doctrinal. Writer should suggest 
Scripture text for each sentiment, but we make 
no payment for this. Send Easter sentiments 
March Ist, Everyday sentiments April Ist, and 
Christmas sentiments June Ist. In considering 
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Some October 
checks for 
writers whose 
destinations 
are knowal 
ALF sponsor- 
ship brings 
checks like 
these. 
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scenes 


And What About Yours? 





At the end of 1948 a lot of writers, 


possibly like yourself, didn't know where they were — But in 


| 1949 a good percentage of them began appearing in places they hadn't thought of — all the way from 
Curtis Publishing (SATURDAY EVENING POST) to Fawcett, from Popular Publications (ARGOSY) to Stand- 
ard Magazines and the Hillman Group, among others ... from Dutton to Harper's and Ziff-Davis. 


How come? They came—to me. They had heard about what | have done to help other writers pick desti- 


"foe 


Se 


Ra 





nations, and get to them, for the past I5 years. 


BOOK AUTHORS 





COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: “'! 
learned more than the cost out of 
your criticism. it was better than a 
course in writing . - @ million 
thanks for your splendid help. In 
many years of dealing with critics, 


| yours was the first worth while piece 


of criticism | have ever received," 
writes Arthur Sliger, of Tenn. 

LATEST: Watch for the new Whittie- 
sey House book CAN 
CHANGE YOUR CAREER, to be 
published in 1950. On this book | 


2 page outline. 


the book income total for m 
for 1949. Possibly, in 1950, 
getting the good news. 

The mort  E 
DUTTO 


oy 


op 
S 


obtained a $500 advance for the author on the basis of a 





New royalties, plus reprints, plus English, 
Spanish, French and Canadian subsidiary rights 
clients nicely—a finish in style 
can include you among those 


Push up 


authors appears on the lists of such houses as 
D-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY, BARNES, 
NORTON, OPRENTIGEHALL VANGUARD WA 


FUNK & G- 
NALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, — 


McKAY, MORROW, 


MACRAE-SMITH, GREENBERG, MES 


NER, ZIFF-DAVIS, HARPER, and many others. 
YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 


placed more first novels and first non- 


can begin to mention. 


iction books than | 
| am receiving so many calls that | 


can't list them here — but I'll be glad to see your book 


lengths, mystery, 


straight novel or non-fiction. 


There's a 


nominal charge of $5 for initial appraisal and comment.(My 


sales commission is 10%.) 





You may be confused and uncertain about a lot of 
other things—but you can be positive and assured 
about the markets you should aim at. That's where 
you come in, in 1950. Plenty of writers are going to 
make it in 1950. You may as well be one of them. 

And just as a sample, in press week, sales and 
checks for writers who know where they are going 
include $570 for one writer, $198 and $125 for an- 
other, $398 for a third, $330 for a fourth, and many 
others that come to a very comforting total—a good 
omen for 1950. 


WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your manu- 
scripts—as my selling authors did — so that | can show 


y' 

I did for them. Once | decide where your true talent ites, 
we go to town—which is why | have made sales for my 
writers to the SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, 
ESQUIRE, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, 
THIS WEEK, and other top outfits, plus of course, the pulps, 
the confessions, the feature and the specialized markets. 


My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of sales 
for you | drop all fees. Until my entire compensation for 
han — your material is the 10% commission, | rates for 
persona detailed analysis, suggested revision and presenta- 
tion to editors of your marketable manuscripts are: 1,000 to 
3,000 words, $3; 3,000 to 5,000 words, $5; 5,000 to 10,000 
words, $! a thousand; 50c per thousand words thereafter. 
Remember that my work with thousands of authors has made 
every one of your writing difficulties familiar to me. Send 


me your best manuscripts now and be sure to tell me about 
yourself. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 











WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to nn. Oo te and the only one where you bm 
thn 310) wo ov U LEARN! One of my graduates 
than worth of stories and articles monthl 
HE bet 





of instruction in WRITING FOR T 
MAGAZINE teaches ev ing it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Warrer’s Dicest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


HAVE YOUR MANUSCRIPT VARI-TYPED 


Choose your type and spacing. Squared mar- 
gins. Looks like printing. Corrections. 
50c per 1000 words 


ADDRESS: VARI-TYPING, 
Box 115, State College, Mississippi 






















































IF YOU CAN'T SELL 


Send your rejected to me and I'll to make it 
salable. I am a SE G Witte doleg” my own 
creative work from 7 a. m. to moon. just start- 
in out, my 25 Tears experience should be of value to 700. 
Detailed ori ticiem $3.00 for 4000 words TEs fer 
each additional 1 1000 words or fraction. 

PRANK N. PICKFORD 


Kiagston Rd., East Cobourg, Ontarie 


TYPING—ALL KINDS 
PICA OR ELITE 


Mss. 45¢ per M for first 10M; 40c M thereafter. 
Minor corrections. Carbon and extra quteide sheets FREE, 
20 Ib. cont aiiatled led flat. Envelopes $5 per M. PROMPT- 
NESS and ATNESS a specialty. Material acknowledged 


upon a” 
FRANK CORNELL 
333 North Front St. Columbus 15, Ohio 


TRADE MAGAZINES 


Current single copies, commercial, finance, building, auto- 

motive, aviation, radio, mining, exports, professions, edu- 

cational, agriculture, foods, health, live stock, mechanical, 

engineering, insurance, sports, hobbies, mail order, ters 
L fields. Free price list. 














Commercial Engraving Publishing Co. 
34AN North Ritter Indianapolis 19, indiana 


CANADIANS 


Manuscripts Typed in Canada 
Prompt, efficient service. Rates 50c_per 1000 words. 


Special rates above 15,000 words. One carbon 
free. Mailed flat. — 








MRS. ARTHUR ABBOTT 
118 Vaughan Rd be At, FF ay Toronto, Ontario 
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WRITERS’ FRIENDS 

"CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS." Writing 
and marketing magazine fillers; 365 subjects and 
leading markets. 

"99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE." What 
to write about and how and where to sell. 

"TRADE JOURNAL DOLLARS." Roundin 
and writing news and features; list of salable 
articles. 

“$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA.” 
Camera rpoarg instructions and forty ways to 
make photos pay! 

“THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER." Know your 
profits and losses; includes manuscript record. 

Fifty cents each or three for dollar 


ee A. DICKSON 
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and purchasing any material submitted to us, | 


we must assume that the author is in full knowl- 


edge of the laws of plagiarism and will attest | 
that all offerings are original, having no prior | 


claim by other persons or companies. Report in 
1 day to 2 weeks. Payment is 50c per line, on 
acceptance.” 


Zone Company, Box 1268, Delray Beach, Fila. ; 
L. H. Friedlander, Editor. “We want greeting § 


card verse, Florida humorous only. Buy photo- 
graphs. Report in 48 hours. Payment is 50c 
per line.” 


Syndicates 


A. P. News Features, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. M. J. Wing, General Edi- 
tor; David T. Marke, Fiction Editor. “We want 


for romances, westerns, mystery, historical novels. 
Writer must submit synopsis and first three 
chapters, but we buy only after reading entire 
manuscript if interested. Report in two weeks. 
Payment on acceptance.” 

Authenticated News, 97 Warren Street, New 
York 7, N. Y. Jesse J. Seigel, Editor. “We buy 
photographs only.” 

Columbia News Service, 150 Nassau Street, 
New York 7, N. Y. Alfred Silbey, Editor. “We 
want the feature article good for magazine use, 
the factual article, and the picture spread with 
accompanying story material. The material must 
be good. Only articles with photographs wanted. 
They can range from detective story to science. 
Buy photographs. Report immediately. Payment 
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’ Report in four months. 


|New York 17, N. Y. I. B. Brand, Editor. 


isby arrangement on selection.” 

Daily Sports News Service, 820 Park Ave., 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. Tom Newman, Editor. 
‘We can use anything published in newspapers, 
daily, weekly or monthly. Or magazines, radio, 
or television uses. Also anything that can 
be used in motion pictures, stories, novels, 
sripts, etc. Anything for entertainment purposes; 
poems, jokes, etc.; children’s stories, etc. Buy 
photographs. All manuscripts or cartoons and all 
those submitting any material to this office must 
enclose self-addressed and stamped envelope and 
also 35c as a reading, handling and classification 
fee if manuscript is less than 5000 words. If more 
than 5000 words, the fee is 70c. Report within 
two weeks. Payment is in cash or cash plus 
royalties.” 

Ewing Galloway, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. J. A. Cserne, Editor. “We buy 
photographs with negatives only. Payment on 
acceptance.” 

Hollywood Press Syndicate, 6605 Hollywood 
Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. Joseph B. Polonsky, 
Editor. “We handle foreign rights to any fiction 
or feature material and books already pub- 
lished in this country. Buy black and white 
photos showing places and things; odd, original; 
baby and animal photos. Also pictures in color. 
Payment is on 50-50 
basis, on publication.” 

Keystone Pictures, Inc., 219 E. 44th Street, 
“We 
buy photographs only. Outright payment or on 





50-50 basis.” 


Trade Journals 


Automotive Industries, 56th & Chestnut 


) Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. James R. Custer, 


Editor. Issued semi-monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 
a year. “Our magazine is read by design and 
production engineers, company officials and other 
executives in the automotive industries. We are 
interested in new production design and engi- 


» neering features and manufacturing developments 


i |] in the automotive, tractor, bus, passenger car and 








’ year. 
j nance and operating phases of truck and bus 





' aircraft fields. Buy photographs.” 


Canadian-Automotive Trade, 481 University 
Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada. Rowland Pepper, 


| Editor. “We use trade interest articles only. Buy 


photographs. Report immediately. Payment is Ic 
a word over three letters and not more than 
$3.00 each for photos.” 

Commercial Car Journal, Chestnut & 56th 
Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. Charles B. Rawson, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a 
“We want articles dealing with mainte- 


fleet operation, 1500 to 3000 words. Buy photo- 
graphs. Payment is $50 minimum, on publication, 
or in advance of publication if delayed.” 

The Feed Bag Magazne, 1712 W. St. Paul 
Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. C. L. Onsgard, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We want dealer-interview success stories about 








W weasure SERVICE BY THESE POINTS 
$$ MAKE SENSE! 


e 15 Years Guiding Writers Right 

e 6 Years Editor National Writer's Magazine 

e Author of Articles upon Technique 

PROMPT, CONSTRUCTIVE criticism of Mss. 

Individualized assignments in courses. 

Personal Collaborations. Marketing Help. 
CINCINNATI CLASSES 

Rates: $1.00 per ay | words to 5000; 60c per 1000 

thereafter. Minimum fee $3.00. Write for information 

upon courses, plays, poetry. collaborations. Free 

reading and Rm upon Novels, Picys. 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 
P. O. Box seD. , esnes Woods Station 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio — Phone: AVon 2332 














MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, efficient service. 
Carbon and extra first page free. 20 Ib. bond. 
50c a thousand words 


RUBY WATSON 
' 


237 E. Ninth St, 2, Ind. 








WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows how to write 
and where to sell. REMEMBER a selling car- 
toonist IN NEW yes. CITY knows the of 


big magazines. Send in coin. 


DON ULSH 
123-35 82nd Road, Dept. W, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 


N. Y. markets. Sell th 











| 
WE HAVE PUBLISHED 


OVER 200 NEW AUTHORS 


More than 200 first novels, poetry books, 
textbooks and scholarly studies are listed 
in our catalogue—all by authors who were 
unpublished before they came to us! 


You, too, can benefit from our tested, 
profitable publishing plan which enables 
us to edit, design, produce, distribute and 
promote books of all types. 


A minimum subsidy, which frequently 
proves profitable after the sale of as few 
as 600 copies, applies only to the first edi- 
tion. Subsequent editions are published at 
a straight 20% royalty. 

Write today for a free copy of our cata- 
logue and new informative 32-page brochure, 


WE CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


THE EXPOSITION PRESS 
251 Fourth Ave., Dept. 12-WD, W.Y. 10, W.Y. 

















THERE IS NO ONE WHO WRITES 
EXACTLY AS YOU DO 


You have your own individual style which is really your 


personality. Don’t destroy this by too-complete change. 
Instead, send me your story and let me help preserve 
this “‘style’’ that is YOU. As a teacher of college Eng- 
lish and a published writer, I think I realize how im- 
portant a writer’s individuality is. Of course I will edit 
your manuscript carefully for errors in grammar, spelling, 
etc., but, more important, I will send you a_ written 
appraisal of your style and its possibilities. This ap- 
praisal will include a criticism of the story with out- 
lines for changes in plot or character. My idea is to 
encourage your style along its most natural lines of 
development. My fees are, I believe, very reasonable. 
Two dollars for short stories or articles and fifteen 
dollars for novels. Please include return postage, and 
you will receive your manuscript back within a week. 


LOUISE ROSE EPPLEY 
Box 157, Fredonia, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently. on good quality Bond. Minor 
corrections if desired, carbon copy. extra first and 
last page. Mailed fiat. SOc per 1,000 words. 


ELLEN N. TOMPKINS 
301 Yermouth St. Norfolk 10, Virgiaia 








NOW yeu can learn to write for BOYS AND GIRLS 


with the sympathetic counsel of a writer who has also 
edited a children’s magazine. Through correspondence 
you can benefit by the help that meets your individual 
needs. Hundreds of students have enjoyed these lessons 
in classes led by 

ADELE M. RIES 
7338 West Everell Ave. Chicago 31, Illinois 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


PICA TYPE 


EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily neat, . accurate, 
and technically perfect manuscripts in correct style, with 
flawless spelling, punctuation, and grammar. First copy 
on Eaton—20 pou dd; carbon free. Mailed fiat wit 
your original. Fifty cents 1,000 words. Novels, shorts. 


MARIE ADAMS, 1612 High Sf., Des Moines, lowa 








LEARN TO WRITE POETRY 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 


(One Dollar Cash) 


GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 
Poetry Critic 
131 W. Davis Bivd., Davis Islands, Tampa, Florida 








FOR THE EDITOR'S “HI"-SIGHT 
Sy fe ey Pt EA 
ifference between ‘‘Good-bye’’ and ‘‘Good 
50¢ per 1000 words 
Return lope and postage in advance 

PAULINE STURGEON 

Typist-Proofreader, 8.J. 
317 W. Switzler 


Buy.’’ 





Centralia, Mo. 








AUTHOR'S EDITIONS 


Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed 
in attractive book form. Reasonable prices for 
small, fine editions. 
For further porticelars write 
CECIL L. ANDERSON 
11032 MecViae Ave. Sealand, Calif. 
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retail feed dealers, feed stores, or feed mills with 
emphasis on some good merchandising or pro- 
motion stunt, 1000 to 1500 words. Photos must 
accompany manuscripts. Report in 24 hours, 
Payment is 1 Yec a word, on publication.” 

Motor Carrier, 1010 Dominion Bank Bldg,, 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada. J. B. Tompkins, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We want news of truck and bus developments 
and lines in British Columbia, the Yukon and 
Alaska. Buy photographs in connection with the 
above. Report in two weeks. Payment is Ic a 
word and up and $1 to $3 for photos, on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Motor in Canada, 365 Bannatyne Ave., Win- 
nipeg, Man., Canada. H. C. Anderson, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
want technical automotive service features. Also 
articles on business operation, sales methods, etc., 
with particular emphasis on automotive trade 
interest—garages, service stations, also wholesale 
and specialty houses. Buy photographs. Report in 
one to two weeks. Payment is 20c per inch, $6.00 
per page, on publication.” 

National Barred Rock Journal, Coupeville, 
Wash. L. N. Hallberg, Editor. Issued 10 times 
yearly; 10c a copy; 50c a year. “We use material 
of interest to poultry dealers. This is usually 
furnished by poultry dealers or publicity agencies. 
No photographs. No payment.” 

Western Automotive Industry, 1010 Dominion 
Bldg., Vancouver, B. C., Canada. John B. 
Tompkins, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We want automotive servicing 
‘how to do it’ features of semi-technical nature, 
300 to 1500 words, with particular emphasis 
upon new techniques or use of newly-developed 
equipment. Will consider suitable photos, charts 
or diagrams to illustrate this type of feature. 
Report in not less than two weeks. Payment is 
lc a word and up and $1 to $3 for photos, on 
acceptance.” 

Western Automotive Service, 690 Market 
Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. R. H. Argubright, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We can use only articles about automotive 
service shops and gasoline station service ideas in 
the 11 western states. Buy photographs. Report 
in a week. Payment is 12c a word, and $3 each 
for photos, on publication.” 





First-Class Market 
Sir: 

Since the Reader’s Digest now buys several 
new types of short pieces, we wondered if you'd 
like some up-to-date information for your writers. 

As you know, most Digest pieces are reprints 
or assigned original articles. As a result, we sel- 
dom buy long, unsolicited pieces. Nor do we buy 
condensations of long articles which have ap- 
peared elsewhere; all condensations are prepared 
by our staff. However, for our departments, we 
depend almost entirely on outside contributions 
and would welcome items from your readers. 
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Here are some of our departments: 

1. “Life In These United States.” One of our 
most popular features. Anecdotes for this depart- 
ment should not exceed 300 words, should be 
te, unpublished stories from the writer’s own 
experience or that of his friends. Payment upon 
publication, $100. 

2. “Spiced Tongue.” Quips, puns, tangy say- 
ings. They may be original or picked up from 
any source—books, magazines, plays, radio or the 
family dinner table. However, the source must be 
given and contribution dated. To the first con- 
tributor of an item, $10 is paid on publication. 

3. “Laughter, the Best Medicine.” Short, hu- 
morous material. Jokes, retorts. Need not be 
original. Give source and date. Payment of $10 
to $20, depending on length. 

4. “Quotable Quotes.” Primarily light-weight, 
short, uncomplicated quotable lines uttered by 
contemporaries. Avoid musty aphorisms that 
dutter up anthologies. Source immaterial: the 
great, the near-great, the unknown, friends, 
neighbors, characters in fiction, radio come- 
dians. Payment $10 and up on publication. 


5. “Personal Glimpses.” Light or serious, 
character-revealing anecdotes about or told by 
well-known individuals, living or dead. Source 
should be indicated. The most familiar anecdotes 
about Oliver Wendell Holmes, Thomas Edison, 
Mark Twain, etc., are already in our files. Pay- 
ment: $10 to $25 upon publication. 





6. Human Interest Stories. Outstanding news- 
paper stories, particularly those in lighter vein, 
or of poignant or heart-warming quality. To 
qualify, stories, when condensed, must be one 
Digest page or more in length. In addition to 
the usual rate of payment, an extra bonus of 
$500 will be paid to the author of acceptable, 
published stories. 


7. Fillers. Long or short items of all types— 
humorous or serious. Snappy retorts, street scenes, 
overheard remarks, tricks of the trade, breaks, 
embarrassing moments, zany stories, slips in the 
type, cartoons, amusing signs. May be original or 
picked up from other sources. Old chestnuts and 
stories that have made the rounds not wanted. 
Minimum payment: $10 upon publication. 


Contributors are urged to read the magazine 
for special announcements of other departments 
which appear occasionally. Contributions should 
be addressed to the editor of each department. 
Source and date should always be given, clip- 
pings enclosed whenever possible. No contribu- 
tions can be acknowledged or returned. When- 
ever we use a quotation or story taken from a 
newspaper column, magazine article, book or 
radio program, the author, as well as the con- 
tributor, is paid. 

Exsa RussELL, Editorial Ass’t. 
The Reader’s Digest 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 
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lag’ for publication. =—* 
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manuscript. 
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FIRST AID 


FOR CRIPPLED MANUSCRIPTS 
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y literary aid need. This includes: A preliminary e 
~ Sesional treatment to correct any faults. 
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Please write details of help wanted, and ask for circular. 
Established in Hollywood ten years. 


H. D. BALLENGER 
1509 Crossroads of the World, 102-D Hollywood 28, California 
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By Harriet Cannon 


Now THAT CHRISTMAS Is almost here, I 
can think of no more welcome gift a writer 
could receive than W. Somerset Maugham’s 
A Writer’s Notebook (Doubleday & Co., 367 
pp. $4.00). In fact, I can think of no better 
gift a writer can give himself than this 
journal of anecdotes, word portraits, and 
advice to would-be writers, compiled over 
a period of fifty-seven years by one of the 
greatest living literary craftsmen. 

A Writer's Notebook is not a book on 
how to write in the technical sense of the 
word. It is exactly what its title. implies, 
a notebook, and, as such, it contains all sorts 
of observations, capsule stories, opinions on 
a wide variety of subjects, and the reflec- 
tions of the writer beginning with the year 
1892 when Maugham was 18 years old. 

The value of this book lies in the fact 
that every writer will find a little bit of 
himself in Maugham. The importance of 
keeping a notebook, of jotting down ideas, 
phrases, descriptions has been stressed many 
times. * 

For radio writers, nothing is as important 
as good, realistic dialogue, and the best way 
to train your ear so that you will recognize 
good dialogue is to carry a small notebook 
and a pencil with you at all times. When 
you hear a bit of conversation that strikes 
you as being highly characteristic of a cer- 
tain type of person, or that expresses the 
feelings of an individual with particular 
clarity, write it down. You may not have 
occasion to use everything you have written 
immediately, but sooner or later in the 
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course of turning out scripts you will find 
that your collection of notes will provide 
you with a rich background from which to 
draw in creating believable characters. 

A Writers Notebook is proof of the 
theory that a writer, no matter what me- 
dium he chooses, learns by writing. “I 
have not left out,” says Maugham referring 
to some necessary editing of his original 
notes, “a considerable number of remarks 
and reflections that seem to me now exag- 
gerated and foolish. They are expressions 
of a very young man’s reaction to real life, 
or what he thought was such. .. .” 

When Maugham says at the age of 6/, 
“One fusses about style. One tries to write 
better. One takes pains to be simple, clear 
and succinct. One aims at rhythm and 
balance. One reads a sentence aloud to 
see that it sounds well. One sweats one’s 
guts out,” every writer, whatever his me- 
dium, knows what he means. “The fact re- 
mains,” Maugham continues, “that the four 
greatest novelists the world has ever known, 
Balzac, Dickens, Tolstoi, and Dostoievski, 
wrote their respective languages very indif- 
ferently. It proves that if you can tell 
stories, create character, devise incidents, 
and if you have sincerity and passion, it 
doesn’t matter a damn how you write. All 
the same it’s better to write well than ill.” 

A Writer’s Notebook is a book not to be 
read just once, but many times, for it is 
truly an inspiring work and one that should 
encourage all writers. 
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Curtain Time, Wednesdays, 10:30-11:00 
p.m. EST, NBC. Agency: Grant Adver- 
tising, Inc., 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Ill. Script Editor: Myron 
Golden. Sponsor: Mars, Inc. 

If you can write light, romantic come- 
dies, this is one of your best markets. (Cur- 
tain Time does not accept mystery, de- 
tective, or crime scripts.) Write your play 
in three acts, with approximately twenty- 
one minutes of dialogue. The acts should 
be of about equal length and should not 
require use of flash-backs or a narrator to 
tell the story. Each act should have a brief 
lead-in and acts one and two should end 
on a note of suspense. End your play with 
an “O. Henry” twist, if you can bring it 
about reasonably. 

Avoid stereotyped characterizations of 
members of minority groups. In other 
words, policemen need not be Irish, fruit 
peddlers, Italian, etc. Divorce and suicide 
are taboo themes. Stay away from intimate 
sex scenes, intoxicating beverages, women 
who smoke, profanity, suggestive language, 
and double meanings. 

Curtain Time does not use “experimen- 
tal” scripts or adaptations of short stories, 
one-act plays, story outlines, or story forms 
other than the three-act play described 
above. However, the actual “format” of 
the show will be worked out by the agency 
once they have accepted your script. 

Your cast should include a leading man 
and a leading woman whose age range is 
approximately 23 to 30. Therefore, avoid 
leading characters who are teen-agers or 
elderly persons. Write your script so that 
the leading man and leading woman have 
roles of equal, or near equal, importance. 
But do not write in any dialect. 

Keep your cast down to a maximum of 
four or five actors, including the leads. If 
it is absolutely necessary to your story, an 
actor may double once in a minor role, 
but on the whole it is best to write your 
play so that there are only four or five 
characters. A list of characters with a brief 
description of each, should accompany the 
script. 

Write for release first and return it 
signed and witnessed with your script. This 
is a necessary procedure for your first script 


































YOU CAN WIN! 


Our Students are winning Cash, Cars, 
Homes, Travel Trips and Cruises, Tele- 
vision Sets, Automatic Washers, Watches 
and other exciting Prizes. 


You, too, can cash in on Contests—by 
learning the Secrets of Winning from the 
"School of the Stars"—The School Amer- 
ica's Biggest Winners voted Best in six 
impartial, independent polls. 


Write NOW for a FREE copy of the 
newest "SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL 
CONTEST BULLETIN"—bringing you the 
finest Winning Help for the biggest con- 
test now on. It's yours for the asking! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











































WRITE sume 
‘it PROFIT 


Writers Are Needed for Radio and Television 


High prices are paid for manuscri: when they 
are prepared in correct and suitable form. ey 
free-lance writer is LOOKED FOR AND NEEDED. 
HE COULD BE YOU. 


Our HIGHLY penne SUPERVISION. plus our 
COMPLETE WELL ROUNDED and LOGICALLY ba 
SIGNED courses all combine to form a PRACTICAL 
TRAINING PROGRAM that will enable you to write 
SALABLE Radio or Television scripts in the shortest 
possible time. 


BE SURE OF YOUR FUTURE 


cei me complete information on the course 
ak fon have checked below. 
O HOW TO WRITE FOR RADIO 
© HOW TO WRITE SALABLE TV SCRIPTS 
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Studio M, 1233-37 No. Vine St. 








only. Also, return postage must accompany 
all scripts. Curtain Time acknowledges re- 
ceipt of all scripts and tries to report as 
quickly as possible. However, writers are 
urged to retain carbon copies of their work, 
because the agency can assume no responsi- 
bility for them. Incidentally, since this is 
true of other programs and agencies, writ- 
ers should make it a policy to keep at least 
one carbon copy of everything they submit. 

For each Curtain Time script accepted, 
Grant Advertising, Inc., will pay $200 on 
acceptance for all rights. If revision is 
necessary, the agency will do it to the ex- 
tent of rewriting the entire script. However, 
revisions will not change the price paid for 
scripts. The writer receives name credit on 
the air. If you have any doubts or ques- 
tions, query Mr. Golden before writing 
your script. 


* * * 


Family Theater, Wednesdays, 5:30-6:00 
p. m. PST (from Station KHJ, Hollywood) 
and 9:30-10 p.m. EST (transcribed on 
WOR, New York). Check your local pa- 
per for time of broadcast in your City. 
Address: Family Theater, Inc., 7201 Sun- 
set Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 

This is a series of half-hour programs of 
dramatic stories with wide, popular appeal, 
utilizing the talents of such established stars 
as Don Ameche, Dana Andrews, Ann 
Blyth, Charles Boyer, Cary Cooper, Jeanne 
Crain, Bob Hope, Gregory Peck, and Lo- 
retta Young. “The Family That Prays To- 
gether Stays Together” is the slogan of the 
program, and plays should be based on the 
theme of prayer as an instrument to help 
us solve the many complex problems that 
face society in a modern world. 

Patrick J. Peyton, C.S.C., is founder and 
producer of this series which is intended 
to be for all members of the family. Scripts 
should deal with human problems in hu- 
man terms, and should have as wide an 
appeal as possible. They should be simple, 
entertaining and natural. Don’t submit 
“work-shop” or “arty” plays. Remember 
that, although scripts must be entertaining 
in themselves, they should inspire a better 
understanding of life and better living— 
living according to the Ten Command- 
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ments. Comedy, if it is comedy of situ- 
ation, is acceptable as is light drama. Occa- 
sionally, fantasy may be acceptable, but 
generally it is not. 

Family Theater looks for the following 
in a script: “We want an original idea or 
an unusual presentation of an idea, a well- 
defined situation that has an application 
to everyday living, interesting characters, 
particularly the kindly and inspiring char- 
acter. Yet we wish to avoid what is domi- 
nantly ‘sweetness and light.’ 

“Characters should be well-motivated in 
all actions and speech, and plot construc- 
tion must be tightly woven. There must be 
menace or suspense to hold interest 
throughout the full script. Inspiration 
should come through action and may lie 
in the realization of adults or in the naivete 
of children.” 

Besides the requirements for original 
dramas described above, Family Theater is 
also using adaptations of Classics. Pay- 
ment: For any script acceptable Family 
Theater pays $150.00. Enclose self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope of manuscript 
size if you wish to have an unacceptable 
script returned. 

* * * 


Skippy Hollywood Theater, Thursdays, 
10:30—11 p. m. EST, CBS. Agency: Les 
Mitchell Productions, Inc., 9310 Hillrose, 
Sunland, California. Script Editor: Budd 
Lesser. Sponsor: Skippy Peanut Butter. 

Original half-hour scripts in the field of 
comedy, drama, melodrama, farce, adven- 
ture, western, fantasy, and the supernatural 
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are wanted for this series. Crime stories 
are also used occasionally if they are not 
too “gory.” A Hollywood star usually plays 
the lead, so that role must be written 
strong. Your lead may be a young player 
or a seasoned character actor, provided the 
characterization and situation are of strong 
emotional and plot interest. 

Not acceptable are plays which touch 
on drunkenness, sordidness of any sort, 
glorification of criminals, or themes offen- 
sive to racial, religious, or political groups. 
Kidnapping, unless treated in a very in- 
genious, light-hearted way, is also strictly 
taboo. Plays with heavy meanings or 
“messages” are not wanted; but stories with 
morals or ideas which make people think, 
and emotional conflict stories are greatly 
desired. 

Write your script in two well-defined 
acts. End act one on a note of high sus- 
pense. In act two carry out the plot and 
wind up with a strong climax. Don’t drag 
in any unnecessary dialogue after the play 
is “finished.” Script should run about 21 
minutes—divided into two approximately 
equal acts. If one act must be a minute 
or two longer, make it the first act. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Lesser, three or four short 
scenes in each act give the production an 
aliveness that makes for better listening. 

Keep your characters down to four or 
five, avoiding single-line and non-essential 
roles. Don’t leave loose ends unexplained 
or depend upon coincidence for motiva- 
tion, development or resolution. 

Be sure your script is a complete story, 
not just an incident. Your plot must build 
from a definite idea to a number of succes- 
sive climaxes and questions, maintaining 
the highest possible rate of interest through- 
out. Write your characterization into the 
dialogue and try to make your characters 
“true” rather than figures of your imagi- 
nation. 

No release or contract is required until 
the story is set for production. Because 
Skippy Hollywood Theater uses guest 
stars each week, and many scripts are diffi- 
cult to cast correctly, some stories have 
taken as long as a year to set. No written 






Thousands of people today have a secret 
yearning to write. But these would-be writers 
divide themselves into two classes—those 
who do something about it and those who 
just go on dreaming. 

Christian Writers Institute serves the “doers.” 
Hundreds of students who were formerly in 
the “dreamers” section are now receiving 
regular checks from pleased editors, plus the 
thrill of a new means of Christian service. 
You can become one of these trained Chris- 
tian writers through CWI's easy home-study 
courses. Write for FREE sample lesson 
today. No obligation to you. 

Write Dept. WD-129 


CHRISTIAN WRITERS INSTITUTE 
434 South Wabash, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Important 
Toa Writers! 


YOU NEED A RELIABLE AGENT TO 
HANDLE MOTION PICTURE SALES, 

STAGE PLAYS, RADIO AND TELEVI- 
SION SCRIPTS, NOVELS AND ALL 
TYPES OF PUBLICATION MATERIAL. 
WE HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFULLY 
HANDLING SUCH MATERIAL SINCE 
19181 LET US REPRESENT YOU. 
REFERENCES. 


Correspondence Solicited 


BENTEL AGENCY 


Established 1918 
6606 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. 
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NON-FICTION 
ARTICLE 
MARKETS 


I know fact article markets, trends, lengths. My 
own articles have appeared in Country Gentle- 
man, Christian Herald, Household Magazine, 
Woman's World, The Instructor, and 20 others. 
| have directed the Writer's Workshop at Tampa 
for two years. 


Cet me teach you how to 
write and sell fact articles to 
the better markets. 





Reading, criticism, and detailed marketing 
advice is $5 for an article up to 5,000 
words; $1 for each additional 1,000 words. 
If you are not satisfied your money LOU 


is refunded in full. I can do a sin- 
cere, practical job for you based on 


my own successful experience. M Y RTl S 


3411 EMPERADO ST., 
TAMPA, FLA, VINING 








ess, Manuscripts Typed... 


Beautiful work. The kind editors appreciate. Guar- 
anteed service. Only 50c per thousand words. One 
carbon. Extra first and last pages. Poetry Ic line. 
Top grade bond paper. 


MARGURET OTTERSON 
221 W. Court (Dept. D) Beatrice, Nebraska 
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BOOK MSS. WELCOMED 


Ayn Rand’s “The Fountainhead” sold 
500,000 copies, and 12 publishers who 
rejected it are still blushing. Maybe 
your ms. can become a best seller, may- 
be it’s of a specialized nature, but is it 
interesting? Then we can publish it 
under our economical cooperative plan. 


Our expert design and promotion insure 
the widest audience and recognition for 
your book; even a modest sale will net 
a profit over your investment. Send 
your ms. to us for friendly appraisal; 
free Booklet F on request. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. 
35 S. William St, New York 4, N. Y. 
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agreement is made for any script until it 
is cast, but the writer is free to submit his 
story to other programs. For that reason, 
writers may send carbon copies, (if they 
are legible). for the files. All stories re- 
tained by Skippy Hollywood Theater are 
meant for production, but neither the 
writer nor the agency is bound until final 
written arrangements have been concluded. 
Do not send story outlines. Be sure to 
enclose self-addressed stamped envelope for 
return of script by first class mail if it is 
not suitable. Payment is $250 to $300 upon 
production of script. If extensive rewrit- 
ing is necessary, the price is lowered slight- 
ly. Second rights are purchased for $150. 


* ” * 


N. W. Ayer has cancelled the dramatic 
series, The Electric Theatre, which starred 
Helen Hayes. This step was taken following 
the death of Miss Hayes’ daughter, Mary 
Hayes MacArthur, early this fall. 


News of Radio Writers 


Writers who have sold to NBC’s Curtain 
Time recently include Joseph Fox, whose 
“Cupid Yelled Timber” was aired on No- 
vember 2; Roger Isetts, who wrote “Holly- 
wood Cowboy” for the program of Novem- 
ber 9; and Gene Fromherz, whose story, 
“Canvas-Back,” made the program of No- 
vember 16. 

“The Birthday Party,” by Shirl Hendrix, 
was adapted for Chevrolet Tele-T heater by 
Eleanor Tarshis. Robert Lowry’s original 
story, “It’s A Free Country,” was adapted 
for Actor’s Studio by Howard Rodman. 
Also on ABC’s video network, “Perchance 
To Dream,” an original short story by 
Michael Joyce, was adapted for the Boris 
Karloff show by David Shaw. The script 
for ABC’s new feature, The Ruggles, star- 
ring actor Charles Ruggles, is by Fred 
Howard. 

Producer Frank Wisbar is writing and 
producing television-films for NBC’s Fire- 
side Theater, including an adaptation of 
Edgar Allen Poe’s “The Telltale Heart.” 
Also for NBC-TV, William Clarke’s story, 
“Young Stacey,” has been adapted for The 
Colgate Theater. 
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West Coast Radio and TV 
By Faith Kildare 


“The two most important requirements 
for scripts for The Whistler are an interest- 
ing, suspenseful but logical story, and a 
surprise ending,” according to Edward C. 
Bloodworth, who has supervised the pro- 
duction and editing of The Whistler for the 
past five years. 

“In addition to these two prime requi- 
sites,” Mr. Bloodworth continues, “we have 
found through the years that other quality 
safeguards must be present to insure high 
popularity rating. First of all, each broad- 
cast should provide enjoyment to the list- 
ener. 

“It is never pleasant to have one’s ear 
and nervous system shattered by blood- 
curdling screams, horrible gasping and 
choking sounds, or brutal killings. So, we 
have eliminated screams, brutality, dying 
gasps, unpleasant and shocking sound ef- 
fects—in other words, all semblance of 
horror. 

“In line with this policy of pleasant 
listening, we strive to make our characters, 
even though they are criminals, interesting 
people, frequently people who are defying 
the law for the first time. We avoid 
moronic, sadistic types entirely. Mental or 
physical abnormalities are completely un- 
acceptable. In our stories, normal people 
must have logical motives for their actions.” 

Outlines may be submitted to The 
Whistler, but completed scripts are pre- 
ferred. Send for a release. Return it, signed, 
with script to Adrian Gendot, script editor, 
Columbia Square, Hollywood 28, Cali- 
fornia. Payment is $250 a script. 

= * * 

To write effective radio dialogue or nar- 
ration you have to train your ear to hear 
what you write as the listener will hear it 
play over the air. Only then can you be 
sure the words you write will have a visual 
effect when they are heard. 

The only way to train your ear is to 
look at the words on the script while you 
hear them play on the air or on a record. 
If possible record what you write. A home 
recorder is fine. Listen to it play back, over 
and over again. The first time you look at 








ELEANOR ROBERTS PARKER 


Literary Agent 


29 East 29th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Solicits the work of a small group of serious- 
minded writers, preferably those who approach 
the subject of commercial fiction writing from 
a professional viewpoint. 

My reading fee is $1.00 per 1,000 words, with 
@ minimum fee of $3.00 with each script. Book- 
length manuscripts call for a $5.00 appraisal fee. 


Room 718 
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™ PEN ane BRUSH NEWSLETTER 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING EXPERTLY DONE 
magyar a 
50c per 1000 words 


LOIS ANDERSEN 


6136 Twelfth Detroit 8, Mich. 








| Want to Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks of $1 to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 
for pay. No previous experience 
necessary. Send for FREE DE- 
TAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-17 Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

















SHORT STORY WRITING 


piggy noc ee oe. Sere Se 
Stery W: a pantie Writ 
eriticiam; » honest, practical advice; real ts 
of WRITER'S 
For ay particulars = a sample copy the 
The Home Correspondence School 


Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed according to editorial requirements on 20-Ib. 
bond; minor corrections in spelling and English 
construction made without extra charge, 60 cents per 
1000 words. Efficient and experienced service given. 


GRACE M. BOYER 


Route 2 Biglerville, Pa. 








WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is Xoo current wy in HOW cou publications. Not a 


course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for particulars. 


MARJORIG M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box Laceyville, Penna, 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently on 20 lb. bond. Carbon copy, 
minor corrections free. Mss, under 1000 words and 
plays — 20c per page. Poetry, Ic a line. 

60c—1000 words; 55¢ over 10,000 


IRENE HERLOCKER 
5509 Claude St. Hammond, Ind. 
Sheffield 3594WX 








BOGGED DOWN? 


Want to ike 3 fiction a will sell? My method is radical! 
ee, like it? Drop me a line — as 
for bookiet o’ n my pe service! 
Do you wane “eomethi ing mo sated? Write for te 

‘ant know aire with that story you" "ve written? 
Send it along with $2.00 6000 s or jess, and I’ a ee “tg 
Re If Pc u’re really ‘sincere about learning to 


ee — (per ©. G Wagener Se? am 
1616 E. 














A GHOST COMPOSER 


of complete confidential service to songwriters 
and lyricists—from the nebulous lyric to the 
hummed recording—a completely satisfactory 
song results. Write for details. 


E. A. MARTIN 


43 Sumner St. Hartford 5, Conn. 











WRITERS’ REJECTS 


MANUSCRIPT CLINIC 


@ If you have been getting rejects, you need 
a detailed analysis of your work. 

@ Unless a manuscript is technically sound 
it hasn't a chance with an editor. 

@ Hundreds of writers have claimed our criti- 
- are TOPS. Why not let us help you, 
too 


Rates: $1.00 per thousand words, minimum $3. 
Poems $2.00 


Make Checks Paya 


WRITERS’ REJECTS 
268 Bleecker St., Dept. 3, New York 14, W. Y. 


ible to 











words on a script while you hear them play, 

you'll be amazed at how differently they 
sound on the air from the way they look on 
the paper. 

To help you train your ear, here are the 
openings of The Dennis Day Show and The 
Whistler, so that you can look at the words 
while you hear them week after week. 

When you’re reading the opening of The 
Dennis Day Show, notice the immediate 
identification of Dennis Day. This imme- 
diate identification is a must in radio since 
the audience cannot see the performer. 
Train your ear to isolate it when you listen 
to any radio program. Check your own 
script for it. Feel the vibration even in the 
name credits. Feel this same vibration when 
Verne Smith reads his lines. Hear Verne 
throw away the “and” before “yours truly.” 


(From The Dennis Day Show, Saturdays, 
6:30-7:00 p. m., PST, NBC.) 
VERNE: Ladies and gentlemen, 
Palmolive presents Dennis Day. 
MUSIC: “MY SONG TO YOU,” 
DENNIS AND ORCHESTRA. 
VERNE: Palmolive—your beauty 
hope for a lovelier, more beautiful 
complexion—brings you “A Day In 


The Life Of Dennis Day.” (AP- 
PLAUSE.) 

MUSIC: “MY SONG TO YOU,” 
ORCHESTRA. 


(Notice the music direction is 
ORCHESTRA alone because it 
plays off the theme music without 
Dennis. Same for the next music 
direction because it starts playing 
without Dennis.) 

VERNE: The Dennis Day Show, 
with Barbara Eiler, Bea Benaderett, 
Dink Trout, Charles Dant and the 
orchestra, and yours truly, Verne 
Smith, is written by Frank Galen and 
features the popular Palmolive singing 
star, Dennis Day. 

MUSIC: ORCHESTRA. 

VERNE: Here’s Dennis to sing. 
(Verne announces first song.) 


(From The Whistler, Sundays, 7:30- 
8:00 p. m., PST, CBS.) 
ANNCR: And now stay tuned for 
the mystery program that is unique 
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among all mystery programs . . . be- 
cause even when you know who’s 
guilty, you always receive a startling 
surprise at the final curtain—in the 
Signal Oil Program, “The Whistler.” 


MUSIC: (WHISTLE—8 NOTES 
OF THEME, FOLLOWED BY 
QUARTET.) 


ORCH.: AGAINST BACK- 
GROUND S-I-G-N-A-L GASOLINE. 


ANNCR: Signal—the famous go- 
farther gasoline—invites you to sit back 
and enjoy another strange story by 
“The Whistler.” For extra driving 
pleasure—the signal to look for—is the 
yellow-and-black circle sign — that 
identifies Signal Service Stations from 
Canada to Mexico. And for Sunday 
evening listening pleasure—the signal 
to listen for—is this whistle—that iden- 
tifies the Signal Oil Program—“The 
Whistler.” 


MUSIC: (WHISTLE THEME ... 
ORCHESTRA UP TO CLIMAX.) 


WHISTLER: I am the Whistler . . . 
(SNEAK IN ORCHESTRA THEME 
AND CARRY UNDER, FOLLOW- 
ING) ... And I know many things— 
for I walk by night. I know many 
strange tales hidden in the hearts of 
men and women who have stepped into 
the shadows—Yes, I know the name- 
less terrors of which they dare not 


speak. 


MUSIC: THEME AND TYMP 
BRIDGE. 


The Whistler’s first lines are five appar- 
ently simple lines of narration, yet how 
radio-wise they are. Notice the immediate 
identification of The Whistler. Hear how 
he, too, throws away the word “and.” No- 
tice the introduction of the word “yes.” 
It’s his most important identifying word 
and it’s not just chance that he uses it in 
his first speech. Notice how the repetition 
of “I know,” “many,” “strange” (the an- 
nouncer just used the latter) is dressed up 
to seem the logical method of presentation. 








ARE YOU A WRITER 
WHO REFUSES TO BE LICKED? 


My Coaching Plan takes the stories you have 
and shows you how to replot and rewrite 


them into salable form. Then, as your agent, 


I market them for you. We will work together 


on your first submission — at HALF PRICE. 
My book MODERN WRITERS contains 


articles by top selling authors in all fields 


which will help you to achieve success. 
FREE Talent Quiz with each book order. 


Was $5.00. NOW only $3.00. 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors Agent and Counsellor 
16604 S. Berendo Ave., Gardena, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately. Minor corrections made. 


Sixty Cents Per Thousand Words 
Carbon Free 


CORAH DECKER 
FAIRMONT MINNESOTA 











“BE PREPARED!" 


Be sure your scripts are READY to market, or you 
waste money and effort! Writers’ magazine editor avail- 
able to help you. Send card for information and rates. 
J. HARRIS GABLE 
“Your Literary Servant"' 
(Ref.: Who’s Who In America) 
19957 Van Owen Canoga Park, California 
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A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


We pons publish and distribute your manuscri in 
book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 
The William-Frederick Press 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 

313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 
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Manuscript typing done accurately and 
neatly with minor corrections in spelling 
and grammar, carbon free: 60c per 1000 
words; poetry 2c per line; promptness guar- 
anteed. Our typing service will help you 
sell your work. 


STRATHMERE WRITERS BUREAU 








P. ©. Box 52 Strathmere, New Jersey 
SONG WRITERS 
An outstandi ing offer that 
for om o « sold over a 
MILLIO various labels led by VICTOR! 
Seeing is be convinced! 


yi 4 of various card NOW — be 
One cent well spent. Long established 

RAY HIBBELER 
2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicege 47, ii. 




















PERSONALS 


The circulation of Warrer’s Diozst is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s m issue is read by 
beginning writers, > writers, editors, publishers, 
—, clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 

Seon, Gas cies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and in a score of foreign countries. 

Rate is ten cents a word, including name and address; 
box num! 50. 

Copy with money order or check for January issue 
must reach us by December 1. 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, trade or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence. 

The following “personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
palmistry, numerology, astrology, national 
friendship clubs, matrimonial or pen-pal, 
advisors without graduate degrees. (Critics, 
typists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











QUIET ROOM AND MEALS te writers. Typical 
southern small town. Warm climate. Write for 
rates. Shubuta Guest House, Shubuta, Mississippi. 


POLYNESIAN POSTMARK. Your letters mailed from 
Honolulu--25c each, five fer $1.00. r com- 
mioctane —— John Wallace, Box 3774, Hono- 





WRITER NEEDS source books on old West. Any 
Western author want to sell his library—or surplus 
volumes? F. E., aco S. M S. Main, Sebastopol, Calif. 


ATHENAEUM SOCIETY—write friendly, interesting 
ple; writers, booklovers, aesthetes. Years mem- 
Good hip, $2.00. Branson, Bi Missouri. 


SQUARE DANCERS ATTENTION! Send only fifty 
gente, for booklet of Square Dance Calls compiled 
by Texas caller-instructor. Remit to Box 36D, 

niversal City, Califernia. — 


EMCEE MAGAZINE, containing monologues, paro- 

dies, comedy. Copy 10c. Ask for free gagwriting 

rticulars. Don Frankel, WD, 1508 South Homan, 
hicago 23, 


FREE COPY AMERICAN CARTOONIST MAGA- 
ZINE. Send penny ge == or write. Market tips, 
gag news, begets ~> cartoons and articles on 
comic art field. erican Cartoonist, WD, 10571 
Roundtree Rd., ‘Los Angeles 34, Calif. 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH al all New York li- 
braries (English and forei 5 es pte A 
comprehensively done. POBLis fs SERV. ICE; 
expert, reliable indexing, Le + age ty 4 C4 
img. Reasonable rates; reliable; —_ My rvice. 
Div. G. Library Research Institute, "475 ifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


STORY IDEAS written to order. Art Gouker, Dunbar, 
Pennsylvania. 


A NEW YORK ADDRESS will give you prestige and 
imsure privacy in your correspondence. Your mail 
received at our Times uare office and forwarded 
—— Confidential. Reliable. Free details. Ar- 

ington, 131-A West 42nd St., New York. 














SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK! Easy longhand sys- 
tem. Self-instructor, $1.49. Zinman, 215 West 91, 
New York City. 





YOUR HANDWRITING AND YOU. Personal analy- 
sis. $1.00 minimum. Emelyn Petersen, 6044 Dor- 
chester, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


EARN EXTRA MONEY! Start agetaahte hobby. 
Easy fascinating home work. Details free. Carsten- 
sen, Box 614-K, San Rafael, California: 


WRITERS, READERS, AND RESEARCHERS, in 
pad = 1 Co @ ct ligt, durab board to, fia 
r books. Com ht, d 
metal. TREASURES, 74 


Sta. A, Box 374, 
+ a lg ‘Shic. 


“BABIES CAN’T READ,” “2, omesing ift for ex- 
pectant mothers, $1.00. Beg to emain,” a 
satirical scream about Me. 3 $1.50. “Oliver 
and the Seven Sinners,” the professor and the pipes 
of Pan. “These o- be / Sisters,” an ‘Insandectomy’, 
she wanted to girl, not a saint. All clock. 
$2.50 each. yt e for $5.00 post om Vickers 
Publishing Co., 120 W. 3rd, V. 3rd, Tulsa, 


“GUARANTEED TYPEWRITER Ribbon Renewer,” 
year’s supply, 50c! Hirech, | Spring Valley 25, N, Y. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on p on punctuation, Ev prob- 
lem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Mrs, Marjorie 
Davidson, Laceyville, Penn. Penn. 


MAKE MONEY BY MAIL! Others de! You can! 
“Progressive Mail Trade Magazine” tells how, 
pong and special offer, 25c. Raymond Hackmann, 

2732 Woodburn, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 


RUBBER MATS FOR your car, home, typewriter. 
Sample. $1.50. ents wanted. Mitchel 1, 439E. 
Taylor, Lombard, Ill. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-$10 checks, re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


HOW I SOLD VERY FIRST STORY I ever wrote; 
exchange writing ideas. 3c stamp. Wheeler, Box 44, 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 


THINKING OF GOING TO AESEOHAS Personable 
modern-aged woman has yawning vee ANA RHODES, 
open to remunerative ideas. ... 

2015 N. Madelyn, Tucson, Ariz. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE: Plettoe plus many books and 
courses on plotting, fiction, and article writing. 
Free list. Walter Casey, Canisteo, N. Y. 


VERMONT QUESTIONS answered promptly and ac- 
curately one dollar. search commissions on fee 
basis. Vermonter, Inc., Montpelier, Vermont. 


57 MARKETS FOR GREETING CARD VERSE. 25c. 
Writer’s Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


CARTOONISTS ATTENTION! ACE GAG-WRITER 
—has sold thousands to TOP CARTOONISTS— 
will send you 10 SURE Te ags for $2, plus 10% 
of each gag that sells. § immons, 1640 Shatto 
Street, Los Angeles, Fg 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS: Your handwriting 
shows your abilities, needs, personality. Authorship 
poe Ey especially. $1.00. Charles Brooks, 394 
Marlboro, Boston, Mass. 


FREE BOOK “372 Unusual Worldwide Businesses.” 
Successful! Australia, South America. Work home 
(U.S.A.)! Delightful plans! Get Surprise! Pub- 
lishers, Carlsbad, Calif. 


TRADE JOURNAL WRITERS. Send name for pos- 
—_ assignments, Stanard News Service, Drawer 
566-WD, Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 


Big may recently ourself with “How to Polish 
Your Character.” $1.00. Crawley, Analyst, 4238 
Menlo, Wichita, Kansas. 


LET ME SUBSCRIBE OR renew for you any of 2500 

different magazines. Tell me the magazine you want 

and I’ll send you complete information. Jerome 
Mainquist, Route 3, Red Red Oak, I owa. 


TRADE JOURNALISTS! Quer, Query on assignments. Trade 
—_ & Feature Service, P. O. Box 371D, La Porte, 
ndiana. 


SAVE ogy Buy Wholesale! Hundreds of useful, 
every a f items at bottom prices! Careteliy 
compil list of 25 suppliers, two dimes. Ja 
Payne, 925 Hayes, Racine, Wisconsin. 


COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Group has new copies for sal, $8 each 
set. C.0.D. sootawed. Address: Betty Isaacs, Room 
804, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 
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ey MONEY syndicating your own material and 
that of other writers, artists. “How to Syndicate” 

ves thorough and explicit information, directions. 
Ear ‘clio $6.00 com e, inclu consultation —. 
A. Buttonwoed, 206-NA, Jersey City 3, N. J. 


FIVE MONEYMAKING TYPEWRITER PLANS, Only 
50c, McAllister, 1513 Chariette, N. Y. C. 


IN nou GLASS CORSETS and high heels: (Bizaare 
Vols. 4, and S Figure-training, etc., in the 
“Gay Nineties” Profusely illustrated, $1.50. Na- 
ree Box 3181, Terminal Annex A, s Angeles 


GET MORE out of your hobby—Send for our interest- 
ing PDFP. Paramount Distributors, Box 864, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


“ADORABLE FIRST BABY—CAPS! Exclusive, tight- 
fitting, finely c habl hg Wool, Pink 
—Blue trim. Ideal gifts. $3.00 with order—posta = 
freee CREAMY PEANUT-BUTTER Fondant! $1. 
with order—ib. box postage. free. “Home-made.” 
Swiftwater, Pa. 


BROKE? You can live without money! Postal brings 
free details. David Dewey, T Tice, Florida. 


THE PLOT BOOK—Make you your own. Create original 
lots from published stories without lagiorizing. 
elio shows how. Price 50c. (Suburban to 
cago) Writecraft Service, Gurnee, Illinois. 


USED COURSES and instruction books on writin 
bought, sold, rented, — ed. Free list. Smit 
speerection Exchange, Washlogion, Peabody, 

ss. 


ay + TO SET UP AND OPERATE YOUR OWN 
NE-MAN MAIL ORDER BUSINESS.” Folio, $6.00 
omplete. A Buttonwood, Box 206-NE, Jersey City 
ew Jersey. 
BEGINNING WRITERS: “Fifty Paying Markets,” 
25c! Abramowitz, 1306 Hoe, Bronx 59, i 


PERSONALITY ANALYSIS through your handwrit- 
ing specimen. Personal reply by experienced an- 
sizet. Fifty cents. Harry Adley, Box 929, Chapel 





. . . 


PLOT TROUBLE? 100 slick-fiction short story plots, 
2. Lal Clinic, 433 West 34th St., New Fork, 
ew Yor 


GETTING YOUR MANUSCRIPT in Shape shows cor- 
rect formats of 14 different kinds of manuscripts, 
$1.00. Writers Service, Box 665, Parsons, Kansas. 


DON’T FUSS! SPANK! Let the “Spencer Spealiing 
Plan” insure your In plain 
sealed cnveltan, $2.00. png Company, Box 
3181, Terminal Annex ox A, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


POETS: MY COPYRIGHTED BOOKLET “Twenty 
Popular Verse Forms” will help you to write in the 
accepted patterns, You cannot be without it. Send 

1.00 now for your autographed cop George T. 
er, Overlook Drive, Huntington, 


SONGWRITERS—600 top recording artists who plug 
all types, new songs—List 50c—Midwest oo 
931-G, White £t., Dubuque, lewa. 


WHO SELLS a. Indeed, plausible, charac- 
ters! You need —_— of Emotions!” Over 
500 reactions, nd phabetion! ly. Only $1.00. Humanity 
Studies, 164 Cedar Grove, New Bedford, Mass. 











$3,000 A YEAR EXTRA with this most ideal of 
enterprises. Write today, enclosing 25c (refund- 
able), for further information. A. Buttonwood, Box 
206-NDA, Jersey City 3, New Jersey. 


WHAT DO YOUR DOODLES MEAN? Personal an- 
alysis. Send sample indicating top of pape and 
$1.00 to Katharine wyaninens 413-A East ita, 
Glendale 5, California 


A DIGNIFIED WAY of adding to your income. Be 
canvassing, no soliciting, no set hours. Send 25. 
refundable) today for “Your Other Career.” ~ 

206-ND, Jersey City 3, N. J. 





Buttonwood, Box 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Thousands do! “Home 
Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample 25c. Size- 
more, Box 29, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 30, Illinois. 








A Service for Gag Men—Art Lovers 


CARTOONS $1. 


DRAWN TO YOUR GAGS 


232 GRANT ST. CINCINNATI 16, OHIO 


@ -Veapee), [hid 1.) 


WHLilEKS im bis ciasses solid more than $15,000 
worth of articles. They knew WHERE to sell them. 
Prof. Winston Allard (see his write-up in NEWS- 
WEEK for March 7, 1949) and Emily Lin list and 
classify over 1,400 trade journals and business 
papers in “Where to Sell Magazine Articles.” Com- 
plete. Accurate. Up-to-date. Order from publisher 
op money back guarantee. $2.50 postpaid. Wm, 
C. Brown Company, Publis Publishers, bdbeoss Iowa.” 


PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING will help you sell. 
Makes writing easier. With many years ex rience 
in writing oolling we will develop your i into 
a powerful slotted, emotional story brief. We plot 
for selling writers. Send story idea and $3.00. We 
will do the rest. Writecraft Service, Gurnee, Ill 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS and 3 and fillers sell readily. Send 
25c for markets and details. Writer’s service, Box 
1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple een, you 
may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
service for Ad- 

artoon-Ad-Service, 





or office, in a New Duplicatin 
vertisers. Particulars free. 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


YOUR 24-WORD ad. placed in in 40 weekly news ae 
$3.50. Pennebaker Advertising, Box 141- San 
Marcos, Texas. 


UNINHIBITED WRITING COUPLE, correspond with 
unorthodox, unrestrained couples ‘this vicinity. Mr. 
and Mrs. Leon J. Vaden, | Gen, Del., Tulsa, Okla. 


“HOW TO BE AT EASE SE WITH PEOPLE” . . . $3.00 
complete. A. Buttonwood, Box 206-NF, Jersey City 
3, New Jersey. 





“SUPERNATURAL” or strange experiences explained 
by occult student. Peace of mind gun, ollows. 
Send $1.00, returnable if dissatisfied. . Tripp, 
3721 Miss, St., San Diego, Calif. 


ADVERTISE FOR SMALL BUSINESSES whe cannot 
afford national agency service. Writing ability es- 
sential. Complete plan 75c. The Northern py- 
writer Service, 212 High Street, Ishpeming, Mich. 


AUTHOR’S CONTRACT. Terms-agreements-royalties. 
a. sae Leeclarich, 1535 Bosworth, Chicago 22, 
s. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and er 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in (Be 
this ma ne, Page 72. Natalie Newell, 
writer. 


“ADVENTURES IN FREE-LANCE NEWSPAPER 
FEATURE WRITING—Making simple Ranoneny 
and fact writiag pay.” 15,000-word t, $1. 
Holden, Beokseller, Germantown 1, —" 


POETRY MARKETS! 290 OF THEM—for all types 
of poems, $1.00. George T. Zaffer, Overlook ve, 
Huntington, N. Y. 


500 COLORED GUMMED LABELS printed with your 
name and address $1.00. Writers service, Box 1355, 
Lubbock, Texas. 


CARTOON GAGWRITERS—Learn secrets that sell 

my stuff to top markets re rly. $1.00 to 
rc Leeming, 3016 Mea = Place, Harris- 
urg, 


NEW BOOK “Voices In The iene limited number; 
(about POW camps) price Order now. 
Earl A. Fitzgerald, 2032 Ellis so C balieciom, Wash. 


wee =e = PERSONAL PROBLEMS. 


Maybe 
Michael, Box 165, Raci Mere 
aH, ye dollars, cash or money order only. 
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WOULD IT HELP TO TALK it over confidentially 
by mail with understanding person? Then write 
Florence Gunn, 870-1/2 Hilldale, West Hollywood, 
Calif. Voluntary pay. 


FREE TO EVERYONE sending $1.00 for my folio, 
“How to Make Money with Typewriter and Dupli- 
cator,” I will send my 8 page weekly a a 7 ed 
newspaper and monthly magazine. Leo och, 
Corona del Mar, California. 


WRITER would exchange ideas about philosophy of 
growth and use of reason to probe the unknown, 
nage Bump, 1310 West Bryn Mawr, Chicago 40, 

inois. 


POETS—101 CASH MARKETS for all kinds of gomme 
25c. Poets Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


IF YOU LIKE TO INVENT things on paper, you may 
earn up to $2,000 year, supplying ideas for simple 
conveniences for the home, garden, office or work- 
shop. Special markets pay cash for ideas only. 
Write, G. Hendrickson, Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


100 “EARN MONEY AT HOME” OFFERS, 25c. 
Homework News, Desk B, 814 44th Avenue, San 
Francisco. 


“HOW TO WRITE STORIES THAT SELL.” Book of 
21 lessons of special instruction, Only $1.00. Book- 
shop, 1302 Stainback, Nashville 7, Tenn. 


WRITERS, EDITORS for Chicago co-op literary maga- 
zine. No pay. Peterson, 3542 rroll, Chicago. 


WRITE 3 WORDS—collect $9.95 on 10 second dem- 
onstration to merchants. Write on glass with Amaz- 
ing Magic Crayon. Presto — 5-color Advertising 

essage takes fire—glows like brilliant Neon. 
Three sales daily bring $29.85 profit. Rush post- 
card full details, complete Sales Kit—FREE. MAXI- 
LUME CO., 125 W. Hubbard, Dept. LC-7412, 
Chicago 10. 


PLOTS UNLIMITED offers a practical, colorful 
method that will supply plot material indefinitely. 
Each writer builds his own. Fits any field: western 
sea, air, mystery, adventure, sport, etc. Price 50c, 

Write Plotaid, 208 Indiana Ave., Dayton 10, Ohio. 


SPIRITUAL ADVISER. Troubled hearts, I can help 
ou, be convinced. 7 questions for $1. Rosetta, 
x 827, Central Station, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


SPARE MONEY WRITING PUBLICITY ARTICLES. 
Or make publicity your career. Rewsorner experi- 
ance ry. C lete plan, 50c. Thomas A. 
Bell, Syndicate, Box 65, Compton, Calif. 


SHORT FEATURES THAT SELL QUICKLY. Where 
to get, how to write, where to sell 25c, stamps 
or coin. Writecraft Service, Gurnee, Illinois. 


WOULD YOU PAY 3% first $350 made? Book “505 
Odd, Successful Enterprises” free! Work home. 
Expect something Odd! Pacific, Oceanside, Calif. 


TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES, books 
new and used; low prices. Wm. Heideman, New 
Ulm, Minnesota. 


CREATE TRILLIONS CHARACTERS with “Spinit 
Character Builder.” $2 set contains booklet, charts, 
wheel, emotions, habits, etc. “Calendar Reckoner,” 
AD to infinity 50c extra. Blois, 16 Norman St., 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 


ADVENTURES OF A WANDERLUST, Typewritten 
stories— adventures with thrills and smiles. $2.00 
each. Just type your name as author. Gage, 21 
Eldert St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH A SPARE TIME 
BUSINESS.” Complete folio $3.00. A. Buttonwood, 
Box 206-NC, Jersey City 3, New Jersey. 


WRITE FOR PAY at once with short paragraphs and 
fillers. Streamlined instructions, $1.00. Lawrence 
Literary Service, 19 Sturgis, Worcester, Mass. 


2,500 USED COURSES, BOOKS. Large bargain list, 
10c, Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


WORD “TOOLS” THAT BUILD “LIVE CHARAC- 
TERS completely. Original order, furnishes right 
word-emotion instantly, Complete “Set” $1. 
helpful gift. With orders 1,000 “Saids” Free. Write- 
craft, Rt. 1, Box 64, Ojai, Calif. 
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By Leo Shull 


SUDDENLY, FROM NOWHERE, THE FILM 
houses have come up with a series of ex- 
cellent films after more than a year of trail- 
ing far behind. We’ve noticed that smash 
films have a habit of bringing out the cus- 
tomers to all branches of the entertainment 
industry. The theatre benefits from these 
crowds, as do the nightclubs and smart 
restaurants. Better business encourages in- 
vestors to back shows, and with money cir- 
culating more plays are optioned. 

Out of 30 houses, about 26 are now 
filled with shows. These hits have arrived 
since our last report: Lost In The Stars, by 
Maxwell Anderson; Regina, by Marc Blitz- 
stein, an opera based on Lillian Hellman’s 
The Little Foxes; I Know My Love, with 
the Lunts; Touch and Go, a George Abbott 
directed musical; Montserrat by Lillian 
Hellman. Although not a great season as 
yet, it has started off rather promisingly. 

* * n 


Some people never know when they’re 
well off; they always have to start some- 
thing new. Early this year, we decided that 
it was time all the theatrical reporters in 
New York were organized into a club 
something like the Baseball Writers Associ- 
ation; so we sent out letters and invited 
all the drama boys to come to a meeting. 

The outfit is now approaching its first 
birthday and has 60 members. It is called 
the Drama Desk and has as members all 
the big theatre reporters in the city with 
Sam Zolotow of the New York Times as 
president and your obedient servant as 
secretary. We meet every month at a lunch- 
eon and invite guest speakers to talk on 
the theatre. Last month Mayor O’Dwyer 
came and was needled into telling what 
he was doing about the theatre. This 




















month, Lee Shubert, the famous theatre 
owner and producer, and Rodgers and 
Hammerstein, the authors of South Pacific, 
were guests. Here are some of the remarks 
which were made at the meeting. 

Oscar Hammerstein: “I am glad to 
speak on the subject of the theatre ‘dying’ 
as some people call it. I would like to point 
out that the theatre is not dying, despite 
various reports. We have 7 musical shows 
playing to standing room. This never hap- 
pened before. 

“IT don’t think we’ll ever have 70 theatres 
open as before the first war, though. There 
is a lack of demand for the trash that 
used to run in those 70 theatres. Television, 
radio and B pictures have absorbed the 
trash. The public is getting its trash for 
nothing by listening to the radio, or for 
50 cents, by going to the movies. Why 
should they pay $3 or more for it? So, the 
theatre has been able to raise its standards. 


“A big hit in the old days would run 
six months, seldom a year, never two years. 
But now a hit will go for 2, 3, 5 years. 
The most critical problem today is the 
road. Not enough shows are going out. 


“Culturally, the theatre is not dying. 
The people who say that are the highbrows. 
The highbrows start a theatre, like the 
Orson Welles Mercury Theatre, then run 
to Hollywood while the Shuberts, the Max 
Gordons, and Brock Pembertons stay here 
and keep their theatres open. 


“As for the road, it looks bleak now, but 
it has a future if we send good shows out. 
Send out a good show and you turn people 
away at the box office. However, we alone 
can’t do anything about the matter. It’s 
a problem to get stars to travel, and with- 
out stars, you can’t ‘sell’ a show. Legiti- 
mate stars won’t travel for more than a 
few months, and movie stars will only 
take a show out for 6 or 8 weeks.” 


Lee Shubert: “In answer to the state- 
ment that this city needs new and modern 
theatres, I say that what we need is more 
modern plays. There are enough theatres. 
You must remember that when there were 
70 theatres in New York, there were no 
picture houses. So shows could exist on 
$10,000 or $11,000 of business a week. To- 








practical 
playwrighting 


is an individually slanted course for begin- 
ners and professionals accenting stage, radio 
and television writing, then specialization. 
TV writers find playwrighting background 
invaluable. Send for literature. Also critical 
appraisals of one acters, radio and TV 
scripts, $3.00; three acters, $5.00. 


@ MORT and MARJORIE FREER 
FREER GALLERIES ® BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 


NOVELISTS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT EDITED 


corrected and typed on bond paper ready for submis- 
sion to publisher. Original and one carbon $1.00 per 
thousand words. 


ANITA M. MOONEY 
Jackson Park Yacht Club Chicago 14, Ill. 


IF YOUR STORIES DON'T SELL 


You need the kind of help which twenty years of experi- 
ence as @ magazine editor qualifies me to give you. I can 
show you how to make your stories editorially acceptable, 
and tell you where to submit them for sale. Low rates for 
experienced and practical assistance for writers. NO FE. 

FOR READING and report on short story manuscripts. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 
Wollaston 70, Mass. 














23D Green Street 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


NEW, uncrowded, fascinating field. Grati- 
fying earnings reported by graduates in 
Employment, Credit, Social Service, Po- 
lice and Entertainment fields. Ohers 
have developed profitable private prac- 
tice, full or spare time, as Personal and 
vocational Counselors. Send for 3,000- 
word TEST LESSON and PROOF book 
FREE. Write today! 


1.6.A.S., Inc., 301 Wilhoit Bidg., Springfield 4, Me. 








Your Song Lyric or Poems will have a 
greater value if set to music. Send penny 
postcard for details regarding melody 


service. 
MUSIC BY MILNER 
3454 McCracken Ave. Muskegon, Michigan 











| RE-BUILD YOUR STORY 


—into power, vitality, warmth of appeal; into 
a new story with a dynamic plot and a pro- 
fessional slant; into the story you dreamed of 
but could not put into words. 

I guarantee to give you a new knowledge of 
the kind of stories editors buy, a new mastery 
of the “know-how” of fiction, a new joy and 
power in creative writing. 

This triple service — Analysis, Collaboration, 
and Re-Plotting — costs $4 for a short-story. 
Money-back guarantee. 

Special: Each December order allows you 
one order in 1950 at half-price — by way of 
wishing you a right Merrie Christmas. 


“Make 1950 Your Year of Success” 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 























7 PAGE ANALYSIS; 


s 

For Reading and Seven 1-00 
Page Analysis of your 

writings and sales possibilities, enclose | 
$1. per script plus return postage. My © 
writers will rewrite for you on a 50 

basis. When you sell, pay 50% of the 
proceeds less the preliminary revision 
expenses. Particular attention paid to 
Beginning Writers. Positively no personal 
interviews, please. Address your manu- 
scripts to Rewrite Desk A. 


RALPH NATHAN 


{Since 1932) 
814 44th Avenue, San Francisco 21, 






Calif. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neatly, promptly and accurately done. Elite, high grade 
tag bond, first and last pages and carbon copy free. 
Proof read. Mailed fiat. 

Rates: 50c per 1,000 words umder 10,000 words; 45c per 
1,000 words 10,000 or over. Poetry: ic per line, 


E. B. TAYLOR 
4631 Greenmeadow Road, Long Beach 8, California 








Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of aetual authors who are 
available to you fer individual instruction, advice and 
laboration. 
Professional Supervision for New and Advanced Writers 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 








GHOSTWRITER 


Nineteen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it for 
you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corres- 
pondence requires return postage. 

NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W.D. Miami 33, Florida 





YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


typed by Professional Typist—Good Quality Bond— 
50c per 1000 words—40c over 10,000 words—Minor 
corrections in spelling and punctuation. Free carbon 
—extra first and last page. 

WALLIS HAGMAN 
13725 LaSalle, Apt. B4 Detroit 6, Michigan 








"voor IMAGINATION 


'HABET”’ a ‘““THOUGHT- 
TON TIMULATOR: * may help ro to: 
ny Think-up New Ideas; Write peavey: 
2) Develop Your Rich, Creative. Abili ability: 
Find Yourself and ‘YOUR B RTUNITY”’ 
FREE FOLDER, Wan > 


Frank Tibolt, 6258D N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





SONG WRITERS 


Complete Music Arranging, Printing and 
Publishing Service. 


CINEMART BUTE PUCLISHERS 
6606 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 














day, a $10,000 show hasn’t a chance. The 
cost of running a show has tripled. 

“We gave up a lot of theatres to radio 
because we had no attractions for them. 
As soon as playwrights make a hit today, 
the movies offer them two or three thou- 
sand dollars a week. And then, when the 
playwrights come home to Broadway, they 
can’t write any more.” 

This all sounds very logical, but: 


A. There are many, including the critics, 
who say that more than half of the 
shows in the 26 theatres open are 
showing trash. Should we cut it down 
to 13 houses? 


B. When railroads, furs, automobiles 
raise their prices, their revenue drops. 
When they drop prices, revenue goes 
up. Before the first war a theatre 
could be rented for $300 to $500 a 
week. Now the same house, 30 years 
older, same seats, plumbing, lighting, 
costs a minimum of $4,000 a week 
up to $13,000 a week. It is the rental 
price that jacks a theatre ticket up 
so that, before the actors move into 
a house, there is already $2.50 in 
costs on each ticket. 


C. There are only 30 houses, while there 
are almost 800 movie houses show- 
ing, what we'll call, trash. The 
people go because the average price 
is 50 to 75 cents, while a theatre 
ticket averages $3, with a decent or- 
chestra seat costing $4.80 to $6.00. 
Why are dance halls, saloons, hotel 
auditoriums, clubhouses jam packed 
all the time? Because admission price 
is low! 


In addition, people do not demand ace 
shows day in and day out. They are satis- 
fied with one superb show out of five or 
ten. Critics now have the power to make 
or break a show by their reports. Whereas, 
in low priced entertainment, no one pays 
any attention to critics. In the film indus- 
try, the film critic is powerless. No one can 
remember what he wrote about a film, be- 
cause, for 50c, one can go and find out for 


himself. 
* * * 
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It occurred to us that many playwrights 
are interested in getting publicity about 
their plays. New York City, a fabulous 
town, thrives on publicity and turns it into 
cash. Many times, the mention of a name 
in the columns of a New York paper has 
been turned into a job, fame and fortune. 
We will name two press agents we know 
and can vouch for. They charge about 
$5 or $10 for sending out releases. Per- 
haps, if your name and the title of your 
play is mentioned in the New York press, 
something may come of it, although it’s 
a long shot. 

Robert McClaren,283 Manhattan Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. A brilliant young man 
who heads his own publicity office, “Mc- 
Claren Anderson Associates.” A wonder- 
ful fellow, honest and warm hearted. 

Dick Falk, 276 West 43rd St., New York 
City. We would have to repeat the same 
superlatives for him. He is also very witty 
and a demon for goading newspapermen 
into giving his clients space and plugs. 

* * * 


Several months ago we printed the home 
address of several dozen stage and screen 
stars. Apparently, this information was use- 
ful to our readers for we learn that liter- 
ally hundreds of scripts were sent to many 
of the stars listed. Next month we hope 
to print another batch of names and ad- 
dresses. 

There is in New York a compilation of 
Angels, a book with some 4000 or 5000 
names of people who have invested in 
Broadway shows for the past five years. 
The book gives the amounts invested, the 
shows, the names of the investors, and their 
addresses. Many shows have been financed 
from this book. It costs $10 a copy and 
can be obtained from G. I. Distributors, 
208 West 68th St. The G. I. Distributors 
also have a book called Who’s Where In 
Show Business, which lists all the play 
agents, the Broadway producers and Broad- 
way directors—several thousand names and 
addresses. It sells for $1.00. 

The following producers are looking for 
scripts: 

Ben Stein. He is business manager for 
Michael Todd and handles the show As 





POETRY WRITERS 


it _ Bane Ae wet) aoe 

Ranh gee a few agin 
change “val pat chem i salable professional : . I give you 

lear, criti point point analysis of your poems wi 

suggestions on to make them acceptable to editors. 
AES Ey “ve Be 
convinced of your ability to write Don’t de- 
lay! Send me your poems now! My fee Pes §1.00 for an 
short poem — over ten lines add 5c per = Write today 


GEORGE T. ZAFFER 


14 years—critic a writer 


Overlook Drive New York 





TWO SERVICES FOR WRITERS 


For Non-Selling Writers: 


Why was that manuscript rejected? 


Our Critical Amalysis Service gives a de- 
tailed report on the entire structure of a manu- 
script, showing its faults and explaining how 
to correct them. 


Critical Analysis by our editors will enable 
you to edit and revise your own story into a 
more marketable form. 


RATES: $1.00 per 1,000 up to 6,000 words 
-75 per 1,000 for next 4,000 words 
-50 per 1,000 for any additional 


For Professional Writers: 


Complete Editing and Revision. Book 
lengths revised by trained professional editors, 
including checking of dates, names, historical 
references, etc.; indexing and final preparation 
for submission to publishers. 


Rates on Request 
Expert Service can save dollars and time 
spent on futile submissions. 


UNITED NEWS SERVICE 
OF CALIFORNIA 








P. O. Box 3582 San Francisco, Cal. 








MOST WHERE = Seo 


Modern Photography to learn how to take the best pictures. 


On sale at all newsstands—35c 


MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 
22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 











~SONG POEMS 


Set to music — copyrighted — recorded 


Send poems on any subject for free examination. 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
K 457 Beacon Bidg. Boston 8, Mass. 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a litte 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now selling 
their work to sell a lot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 
the desk to finish their “best story — so far.” 


Come in— The Reading's Fine 
A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 


on our usual money back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 
Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 














The Girls Go. Send your play care of the 
Broadway Theatre, 53rd and Broadway. A 
gentleman, kindly and beaming. 


Edward Choate. He is business manager 
for Margaret Webster. 152 W. 42nd St. 
Kind, gentle, resourceful. 

James Merrill Herd. A producer and 
also a heavy investor in Broadway shows. 
17 E. 49th St. 

Mark Marvin. A very shrewd, young, 
and progressive producer. 150 W. 49th St. 


Flora Roberts. Has set up a new play 
department at the Gloria Safier Agency, 
457 Madison Ave. Miss Roberts was for- 
merly playreader for Kermit Bloomgarden, 
producer of Death of a Salesman. She in- 
vites scripts. 

Brock Pemberton. Just produced a show 
that closed on the double. 244 W. 44th 
St. He produced Harvey. 

Dan Leeds. Just dropped a script and is 
looking for a new one. Says he spent $2600 
in options on the last one. 31 W. 47th St., 
rm. 405. 


Dave Alexander. A young Hollywood 
director just returned to New York. He is 
looking for some interesting play to do. 
50 Ocean Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


T. Edward Hambleton and Alfred R. 
Stern. They had a play and dropped it a 
few weeks ago. They’ve produced several 
shows in the past few years and seem to 


have unlimited funds. 4 West 58th St. 


The Neighborhood Players. They write 
us they will consider staging original 3-act 
plays, giving the author an opportunity to 
invite producers and scouts to see the 
author’s work. Address scripts to Syd Pre- 
vore, director. 104 Clark St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 


Paul Gilmore and Co. They have sent 
in their annual plea for a new play to 
try out at their Cherry Lane Theatre later 
this season. They can bring a good play 
to Broadway if they choose. The play 
should have star parts for Paul (a white- 
haired gentleman in his late 60’s) and Vir- 
ginia (she is in her late 30’s). Send scripts 
to the couple at their summer home, Route 
6, Box 548, North Shore Road, Duluth, 
Minnesota. 
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New York Market Letter 


(Continued from page 53) 


Miss America, the comic format monthly, 
is giving way to Miss America—Young Life, 
the smart-looking quarterly. It is standard 
size, printed in rotogravure, and worth a 
good look. There is considerable fashion 
material—all staff-prepared. Much of the 
material is on order from special writers 
and authorities. But there is a small mar- 
ket for fiction of 3000 to 3500 words— 
both serious and light. There should be a 
young romance, with some sort of sub-plot, 
some problem pertaining to teen-agers. Aim 
for the 16 to 18-year-old audience. 

Party ideas would be welcome, and hu- 
morous essays of the kind that kids them- 
selves think funny. Payment is 2 cents a 
word-and up, on acceptance. Joellen Mur- 
dock edits, at 350 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 1. 

Junior Miss will have a similar “slick” 
version out around the first of the year. 
It has not been decided whether or not 
this will be a one-shot. Same data as for 
Miss America. 

St. John Publishing Company has com- 
bined its two comics into one titled Teen- 
age Diary Secrets. It is unusual in that it 
appears in pocket size. This company is 
also issuing Challenger Crossword Puzzles. 
But neither publication has any free-lance 
market. 

The Avon Publishing Company uses no 
original material at all now. It does con- 
siderable work with reprints of short stories 
and book-lengths, however. Address: 119 
West 57th Street, N. Y. 19. 

Trojan Magazines, at 125 East 46th 
Street, retain their six titles—three West- 
erns and three detectives. But publication 
schedules are not regular. During the sum- 
mer these appeared bi-monthly. During the 
winter they used to come out monthly. The 
editor, Adolphe Barreaux, explains that he 
buys for exact spots in the contents of each 
magazine, and that purchase time is six 
months ahead of the magazine date. 


He considers novelettes of 10,000 to 
15,000 words, shorts of 4000 to 7000 words, 
and filler articles of 800 to 1500 words. 
The latter are interesting true-fact stuff. 
Payment is usually a cent a word; it fol- 








Beginners 


Only 
ath 


N THE I5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East toe Serene 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. . 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
the last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for you 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 


novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 





The rates for a complete, constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own Indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1.25 for each 1000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 


is 75¢ for each additional thousand words. 
Above 10,000 words, the fee is 60c for each 
additional thousand. Verse five cents the 





WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. Cincinaati 10, Oblo 
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He likes plenty of suspense and menace, 


lows scheduling for a particular spot in an 
issue, with about three to four weeks 
needed for voucher and book-keeping rou- 
tines. Titles include Hollywood, Private, 
and Super Detective; Fighting, Leading, 
and 6-Gun Western. 


All-Story Detective, edited by Harry 


Widmer, is now called 15 Story Detective. 
This means a greater demand for shorts 
of 1500 to 4000 words. The 5000-word 
length can also be used. But 6000 to 7000 
is very difficult. Novelettes run 8000 to 
10,000 and the lead story is 15,000. The 
trend is more and more to crime-adventure 
stories, with very few using even a deduc- 
tive slant. Woman interest is wanted. 


Ten-Story Western has a real need for 


very short stories—about 3000 words each. 
For Rangeland Romances and Western 
Love Romances, any length up to 10,000 
words can be used, but under 5000 is sur- 
est of a welcome. Here is the market for 
gay love stories with a Western backdrop 
of about 1880—that indefinite age of glam- 
our and of law-on-the-hip. Pure escape! 


These four magazines are all under the 


editorship of Harry Widmer. He likes to 
build up writers, then use them steadily. 
If you’re new to his market, the 3000 to 
4000-word length is your best bet. Payment 
is a cent a word and up, on acceptance. 
Address: 205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 


Dime Mystery, edited by Mike Tilden, is 


erary field is so broad that a talented failure getting a new title: 15 Mystery Stories. 
at articles may prove a famous success at | The size will be increased to 128 pages, 


and the price upped to 25 cents. Require- 
literary success. Write TODAY. ments are the same, but lengths are tight- 
ening up. The lead novel should be close 
to 12,000 words; novelettes preferred under 
9000, and better, 7000 to 7500 words; 
shorts under 5000. 


While stories of 5000 words and over 


words Is $6.25. After 5,000 words, the fee are paid at the usual rate, production of 
the shorter lengths is encouraged. Stories 
of 4000 words will be paid for at the usual 
line; minimum, $1.00. rate for 5000; while 3500 and 3000-word 
stories each carry a flat bonus of $15. 
This is in addition to the author’s regular 
Criticism Department rate. First sales rate a cent a word here, 
but few make this market. 


Tilden is anxious to get strong stories. 
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ise Oxford Dictionary. . 3.50 
Fowler 
D SE was copes 5.00 
hilip Wittenberg 
Desk Standard Dictionary....... 3.50 
icine megane 3.75 
ohn B. Opdyck _ 
G lified..... 1.50 


rammar Simp! 
James C. Fernald 





It sight Erte canes bia kaiave-aie 3.75 
Macnal of Cocpight Practice... 3.00 
ight ce. \ 
ees Melee 
t and Marketing of 3.75 
terary Property ............ 5 
Ls ag Wittenberg 
Se eee 1.50 
. 2 = eeeRee 2.50 
The “Sophisticated Synonym” 250 
The Substitute for “Very”. :: :: 2.50 
Underworld and Slang... 1.00 
A. D. Freese 
Usage and Abusage............. 3.75 
Eric Partridge 
Webster’s Te pani a Senaiwaw on 1.50 
NO ee 3.00 
Write ft Right 1.00 
Se Me. WE a2: 60600000 200860 d 
Ambrose Bierce 
CARTOONING 
The Art of Cartooning.......... 1.00 
Thorndike 
Secrets of I aiodin 1.00 
Thorndike 
DETECTIVE WRITING 
Art of the M Story....... 5.00 
Howard Haycroft 
Criminal Investigation... 3.50 
Soderman G O'Connell 
Mystery Fiction ............... 2.50 
w ea Rodell an 
tective ite: 
— ee 
Burack 
JUVENILE WRITING 
Juvenile ae 2.00 
Will Herman 
Writing for Children............ 2.50 
mary, @ Best 
Writi venile Fiction 2.50 
a 
Weltes. the Juvenile Story...... 2.00 
MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 
Magazine Article.......... 3.50 
Crawford | 
Writing. ...... 3.3 
ey 
in Se a Writing... 3.00 
Writes sion Baa ¢ Special 
Feature pact Dean vinke op oa-eie 6.35 


Helen M. Patterson 
MARKETS 
Editor & Publisher 
pecker hewn 


Mathieu & jaa 
NOVEL WRITING 





Craft of Novel Writing......... 2.75 
Burack 
Teshaiene of the Novel.. 3.50 
How to Write and Sell a Novel... 3.00 
Woodfor 
PLAY WRITING 
How to Write a Play........... $2.50 
Robert Finch 
any * for Broadway....... 2.00 
eee 2.00 


Pointers on Pla 
pao &. Nigg ing 








catalogues, W. ER’S Di recommends the following = 
to its readers. RU books selected make interesting 1 end ar 
authoritative. All are sold on @ money-back guarantee. 
Technique of Screen: Narrative T: BN sce cncnews $.00 
Writing «..----. 8.50] Thomas Uzeal ps 
Write That Play............... a Lane 
Kenneth T. eas Short Story Writing for Profit... 2.00 
o 
aman HOT CONSTRUCTION Welte the Short Shert.......... 3.50 
Woelfe i FT ees ~~} Short Shorts 3.00 
Wyei Writers: Try Short Shorts...... 
101 Pisce Used and Abused... 1.25 | "Mildred I. Reid 
oun : 
Plotti hea ——— oe oe Weties | pe Fiction. ...... 2.50 
see eee eee eee eee eeee ! Wri 2 the Short Short Si ‘ 2.50 
7x Re 25.00} Kemmerman ae 
Wm. Wallace Cook 
Story {, seasting Simplified. ....... 2.50 MISCELLANEOUS 
36 Dramatic Situations. . 2.00 Art < Usetal Vitking ba6ebess Ses 2.23 
Georges fos o B. SUNS 
Writers: Let’s Plot............. 2.50 | Best from Yank ................ $.50 
Mildred L Reid Characters Make Your Story.... 3.50 
POETRY Maren Elwood 
Am Editor Looks at Postry...... 2.00 aie en ok sate vancenbet 2.00 
Manton A, Cobleats oo oy ae 3.50 
and Techmiges ol Weitng  » 49|* Wikteseth Robert 
Clement Wood se oak ny oe — . 2.00 
te ict mary... 2. 
bey pring — The Mind in the Making....... 1.50 
Principles of Verse........ 2.00 J. H. Robinson 
Robert Hillyer My Last Million Readers....... 3.00 
pnd _ Your Own Poems 1.50 Emile Gauvreau ase 
nne SZamton 111 Don’ts for Writers.......... t 
en Principles of Poetry....... oo] "SS es 


Anne oo 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.50 
Clement Wood | 


Verse bier Simplified. ....... 1.50 
Walker's Rhyming. Dicti 2.50 
s ing Dictionary ; 

Writing and Selling Greeting 

Card nities as y's0.500% 1.00 

June Barr 
Wie SS Light Verse............ 2.00 
Armour 


RADIO & TELEVISION 


Do’s and Don’ts of Radio 
lie cre casio sey 1.00 
Ralph Rogers 

More by Corwim .............. 3.00 


Pointers on Kado” riting...... 2.00 
Josephine Niggli é 
Radio Comedy iow to Write 
2 aera 
Art Henley 
Professional “ee Writing. .... 4.00 


Radio News \ Writing and Editing 4.00 
od, Ls a 
Ree . 4.00 
wade for Television teed alent 4.00 
Eric Heath 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
a to Revise Your Own 


tories 
Anne Hamilton 
Let’s Write Short Shorts........ 2.00 















































The Process of Creative Writing. 3.00 
Pearl Hogrefe 


IN Rs. isso seecsccctccue 2.00 
Louis DeJean 

Stories You Can Sell........... 4.00 
L. D’ Orsay 

ee $.00 
jack Woodford 

Words Into Type .............. 5.00 
Marjorie E. Skillin @ 

Robert M. Gay 

Working With Words........... 1.50 
L. Pavette 

Writers: Help Yourselves. . . 2.00 
Mildred I. Reid 

Writers: Here’s AER a i 1.00 
ere 1. Reid 

Wri Learn to Earn......... 2.50 
‘Mildred a Reid 

Writers: Make It Sell.......... 2.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 

Writer’s Notebook ............. 4.00 

W. Somerset Maugham 

Writing Non-Fiction ........... 3.00 
Walter S. Campbell 

The Writing of Fiction......... 3.50 
A. S. Hoffman 

Writer’s Paper es 

The Writing Trade............. 2.50 
Paul y Reynolds 

a ita Idea to Printed 55 





Foy Evans 


* Gundell 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 B. 12th St., 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid. 











Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

















“SPLENDID!” says Leading New 
York Publisher of Tooker Assignment 


Two of My Ghosted Books 
Have Sold Over 10,000 Copies 


Outstanding Ghosting; Competent, Sym- 
pathetic Revision; Creative Criticism; 
Sales Offer in Cooperation with New 
York Agents. 

More than Tweaty Years’ tac as 
Magazine Editor, successful free lance, critic 
and publisher. Author of “The Day of the 
Brown Horde" aad nemeroes other books, 
short stories, articles, own and collaborative. 
Consideration Reading $1.00 each _ short 
stories. Covers sales “of fa if salable, brief 
criti or su farther =, 
arate foc to be eer # nal 
Fg Pgs Reg Fg an po 
$1.08; **Accanie Short Story Technicus™ (papers 

RICHARD TOOKER 
P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Arizona 








PROFESSIONAL EDITING AND TYPING 
Detailed editing, and typing... .$1.00 per M 
Typing, minor corrections........ 65 per M 
All typing on Eaton’s Bond, one carbon. 


RUTH S. GARRISON 
Tel. 252-J Walkerton, Ind. 


INVITATION 


Send us booklengths and shorter manuscripts for FREE 
examination. Usable scripts submitted to proper markets. 
Reasonable rates quoted for editorial work necessary. QUERY. 
NO OBLIGATION. 


WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS 
. (Literary Agents) 
30 Church St, Suite 439 New York 7, N. Y. 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Edited for spelling, punctuation, awkward phrases 
Pparagraphing, compounding, hyphenation, etc., and 
on good bond with one carbon, $1.00 thousand. 
a on Two Works A Year, 
by Arrangement 


R. K. SHIPLEY 
2443 So. Philip St. Philadelphia 48, Pa. 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of coieent 5 tore ghepantinn millon of wards 
of articles, books, for hundreds of satished 
clients. a eee ok oe See ee 
ogden raw material. Reason- 


808 Ohio St. 




















a HEIDEMAN, 
“2s. ¥ 











WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems (any subject) at once, 
for consideration as song material — we'll send you 
information on how to convert your poem into @ song: 
also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


25 WOODS BUILDING 
80 








usually set against a bizarre or unusual 
background. He likes to have both men 
and women characters, but he does not 
want stories of heavy psychopathic detail, 
nor any with a frustrating end. He believes 
that readers have every right to expect 
some “escape” for the price of the maga- 
zine. The unsympathetic attack is not 
wanted, nor is the “weepy” sort of thing. 
The perfect-crime story is difficult to sell. 

Fact-fillers are welcome in lengths of 
250 to 1000 words. These should be well- 
dramatized, to conform to the eerie and 
bizarre mold of the magazine and its spine- 
tingling characteristics. Payment is a cent 
a word and up, on acceptance. Address: 
205 East 42nd St., N. Y. 17. 





The Aftermath 
Sir: 

The letters in your column tell of so many 
who have sold their first story. What I would 
like to know is how to sell the second. Or was the 
first sale an accident? When I sold my first story, 
I thought it would be easy to do the same thing 
again, but so far I have had no such luck. 

It has come to the point that I have quit writ- 
ing, not because I want to, but because every 
time I start a story it seems to me to be no better 
than the one which sold and those which I have 
sent out in vain. 

I have tried to do what your authors have 
advised in order to increase my chances. I have 
the stories typed by an expert, an agent handles 
my work, and I follow her directions. I am told 
that the stories are well written, but—they do not 
sell. 

After all, it was only six months ago that I 
made that first sale. If any of your readers know 
of some way to overcome my frustrated feeling, 
I would appreciate hearing from them. 

Eutse Kino 
Route 1, Box 80 
Monmouth, Oregon 


She Won’t Play 
ir: 
Are there any writers, professional, or would- 
, in this vicinity? I want to talk shop but am 
adrift in a sea of canasta players. 

THELMA VERNER, 

Brenan Ave. 

Gainsville, Ga. 
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AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 
e PLOTCARDS—tThe Perfect Piot- 
ting Device 
A deck of cards which supplies plot synopses of at 
least 150 words each—and supplies them REVER AND 
WITHOUT LIMIT. No two plots can be alike and 
<< ne gg lh simpler to operate. You di ay fn! 


hand ourself, and you have A 
WORKARL E “PRACTIC. AL PLOT, READY POR USE, 


not merely a disconnected skeleton outline, a setting 

or a jumble of words or sentences. 

Beware of Imitations PRICE $1.00 

e HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


The fundamentals of story technique. A comprehensive, 
workable blueprint of how to build salable stories. 


PRICE $1.00 


e@ COMPLETE WRITER'S 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures, which will help you 
whatever your writing or selling trouble. Price 25c each 
postpaid. 

+ The Nature of the Short Socez. 

Short Story Plots and Their Developm 
. The Development of the Short Story fr = ‘the Plot. 
. Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue, and Description. 
5. The Essential Factors of the Plot Value; Planning; 
Suspense; Twists; Reader’s Doubts, Etc. 
6. Viewpoint and Visualization. 
7. Sets. Atmosphere, Glamour, Transition. 
Planning and riting the Complete Story. 

9. The Schence of Selling Manuscripts. 

You “e order any one, or the complete series of 
nine for Two Dollars. 


e THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of analyses of the ‘‘formulas'’ used in 
writing the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 
No. 1 — THE LOVE STORY. 

No. 2— FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 

No. 3— ee OF THE ‘*PULP"* ACTION 


fene 


Price—25c each, postpaid. 


No. 4— THE FORMULA o THE DETECTIVE- 
MYSTERY STORY 
Price 50c. 


All the above, forming 
“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 
$5.00 postpaid 
OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 





No. 5—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘QUALITY 
GROUP" STORY. 

including analysis of one of Laurence R. D’Orsay’s 

published ‘“‘quality’’ stories. Shows how you must 

andle your material if you wish to sell to the 

“‘quality’’ markets and gain the prestige which goes 

with appearance in their pages. Price 50c 


°. — FORMULA OF THE ‘'SMOOTH 
APER'' WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY. 

eprint of a story from the book, “STORIES 
you CAN SELL,” originally published in Woman's 
Home Companion. With step-by-step analysis. 


WRITING YOUR NOVEL — Price $1.00 














BEAR IN MIND 
THE D'ORSAY SERVICE 








| thousand words (or fraction) thereafter, Thus a 


| 
| 
| 


| GHOST WRITING ... . RESEARCH . . . REVISION 


KENNETH E. D'ORSAY, Topanga 1, California 








OLD BRUIN 
SLEEPS ALL 
WINTER— 
DON’T LET 
THIS HAPPEN TO YOU 
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Write for the 44-page booklet, “The Truth About 
Literary Assistance,’ which is free on request. It 
gives details of how the D’Orsay Service works with 
writers and contains vital information, not obtainable 
elsewhere, designed to protect your pocketbook. 


It describes too, the Criticism and Sales Service, 
which you should investigate. 


CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE TERMS: 


$3.00 for each manuscript not exceeding 2,000 
words; and seventy-five cents for each additional 


| manuscript of 6,000 words will take a fee of $6.00. 
Brief “fillers” of not over a hundred words each, 
whether poems, jokes, or informative paragraphs, may 
be sent in groups of six for the minimum fee of $3.00. 
The fee for “short-short-stories” of a thousand 
words or so is $3.00 each. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR LONG MANUSCRIPTS: 


Manuscripts of 25,000 to 35,000 words — $20.00 
35,000 to 50,000 words — $25.00 
50,000 to 75,000 words — $30.00 
75,000 to 100,000 words — $35.00 
100,000 to 125,000 words — $40.00 
Over 125,000 words — $50.00. 
The fees above are inclusive. There is no further 


charge of any kind, except, of course, the 10% com- 
mission charged on sales. 


TYPING SERVICE 





Literary Authorities 
Who Recognize 


DEPENDABLE HELP 


PROFESSOR of journalism and 

English in a midwest college* has 
just issued a paper for his students, con- 
taining Ten Principles of Fiction. In a 
footnote he adds: “If you feel that you 
have to have professional literary advice, 
try Charles Carson, 601 So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 5, Cali- 
fornia.” The recommendation of this instructor is by no means 
unusual, for many leading universities now use my textbooks in 
their journalism and creative writing courses. 

Clients are sent to me frequently by editors, newspaper colum- 
nists, librarians and top ranking authors. In many cases the people 
they refer are their personal friends. My clients include some of 
America’s prominent writers, but beginners are given the same 
individual attention. I provide MANUSCRIPT REVISION, EDI- 
TING, CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM AND PERSONAL 
CONSULTATION. 


If you need ‘assistance with your manu- 
script, write today for my free folde: entitled 
“Literary Help," and tell me abot your 
writing problems. 





REMEMBER THAT, NO MATTER W' 'ERE 
YOU LIVE, | AM AS NEAR YO" 
AS YOUR MAIL BOX. 





CHARLES Interviews by arrangement only 
601 SOUTH VERMONT, LOS ANGELES 5 


* Name fur- 
nished on 
request. 











